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Save 3 ways with 
Duplex-Display matrices 


yw ‘. SAVE MAGAZINE COSTS. With cach font of Duplex- 


Display matrices you double the magazine capacity without 
investing in an extra magazine. Each matrix does the work of 
two. Furthermore, there are fewer magazines to handle and 
store—less floor space is required. 


2. SAVE TIME. With Duplex-Display matrices the oper- 
ator effccts a considerable saving in time because of the 
greater flexibility of each machine. ‘The two-letter matrices 
put two type faces at the opcrator’s fingertips instead of one. 


2. SAVE MONEY. With Duplex-Display matrices you 
save on the original cost of two separate matrices. By having 
two different characters on one matrix it is no longer neces- 
sary to take time to shift or change magazines when the copy 
indicates a change from one to the other. Thus operating 


costs are reduced. 


I: you are seeking ways to cut production costs 
and get more from your investment in Linotype 
matrices, order Duplex-Display faces. All new 
Linotypes can be equipped to cast from Duplex- 
Display matrices at no extra cost. Older ma- 
chines can be quickly adapted to use Linotype 
Duplex-Display matrices. 

Many Linotype faces are available on Du- 
plex-Display matrices in a number of practical 
combinations of weights and sizes which were 
determined by actual composing-room require- 
ments. Call your Linotype representative or 
write us about your own needs. Please state 
model and serial number of vour Linotype. 











Single-letter light Single-letter heavy Both on one Duplex- 
Display matrix 
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TRADE MARK 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, 29 RYERSON ST., BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 


Linotype Electra, Erbar and Spartan Family 
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ECHNOLOGY DEPARTMENT 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


THE LUDLOW: 4 








or efficient settin 1g and spacin 1g 


Ludlow matrices are “gathered” 
in words or syllables 





The direct method of Ludlow typesetting eliminates unnecessary motions and 

operations. Instead of the compositor’s hand “traveling” to and from the case 

for each character, and then turning it for proper positioning, he “gathers” the 

broad, flat Ludlow matrices in words or syllables, and quickly places them in 

the matrix stick. Such procedure means immediate, worth-while. time-saving. 
é 


It’s easy to space out a line 
of Ludlow matrices 





Instead of spaces hard to get at, the “ears” of Ludlow spaces extend beyond 
those of letter matrices, and the line is quickly and easily spaced out. Proper 
wotd-spacing or letter-spacing are readily attainable with Ludlow composition. 
Spaces from one-half point to six points in thickness make sure that the spacing 
is right visually between words and letters. There is no “spacing tight to lift”— 
a simple turn of the knob on the stick holds the line of matrices firmly for cast 
ing. Efficiency in setting and spacing is one reason why Ludlow composition 
goes up so readily. Let us tell you more about the Ludlow—without obligation. 


Ludlow Typogr aph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 


Set in members of the Ludlow Eusebius family 








Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Pg my Subscription, $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 

(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a_year; single copy, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, $20.00. 

Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3. 1879. Additional second-class entry at Lafayette, Indiana, under 
date of April 30, 1948. Copyrighted, 1950, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 
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Painrne “ste 


JOHN RAWLINGS ... fROM THE PAINTING BY LEJAREN A HILLER, FOR THE MARTIN CANTINE COLLECTION OF ARTISTS WHO PLAN FOR QUALITY IN PRINTING 


« @ Goop photographer plans for quality from the beginning through the 
finished job. He takes infinite pains with every detail down to the last 
stray hair in a model’s coiffure. Surely it is not too much to expect the 

printer and advertiser to use genuine full-bodied coated paper, like Cantine’s, which 

assures the highest possible fidelity in letterpress or offset reproduction.” 
... John Rawlings 


LETTERPRESS: Harts, ASHOKAN, ZENA, CAT- 


bd 9 SKILL, CANFOLD, M-C FOLDING, VELVETONE, SOFTONE, 
FSOPUS TINTS, ESOPUS POSTCARD 

OFFSET-LITHO: nr-arts cis, ZENAGLOSS OFFSET 

Vt! C28, LITHOGLOSS CIS VARNISH, CATSKILL LITHO C:S 


SOLD BY LEADING MERCHANTS. THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY, SAUGERTIES, N. Y. SPECIALISTS IN COATED PAPERS SINCE 1888. 
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HELP BUILD SALES 





\ YOU produce or use printed aids to build sales 
for industrial machinery, sporting goods or any other product, 
Oxford Papers can help you get better results from instruction 
manuals, brochures, labels, advertising inserts and direct mail. 
This is because we have concentrated our production for fifty 
years on papers for the printing and converting industries. 

We’ve made a business of keeping in close touch with 
the changing requirements of both producers and users of fine 
printing. As a result, we have developed a range of coated and 
uncoated papers that make a real contribution in increasing the 
effectiveness of the finished job. Whatever your needs, you’ll 
find an Oxford Paper that’s the right choice to help build sales 
for your business. 

Your Oxford Paper Merchant 
Is a Good Man to Know 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant makes Oxford service a 
personal service. Because he’s not only a prompt source 
of supply, but takes a friendly interest in helping you 
make the most of your paper purchases. Get in touch 
with him today for a copy of the helpful Oxford Paper 
Selector Chart—or write direct to us. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 85 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 








Nation-wide Service 
Through Oxford Paper Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. . 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio . 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. . 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. . 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. ‘Sac 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N. J. 

New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Ore. . 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 


San Diego, Calif. . 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Sioux City, Iowa . 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. . 


Stockton, Calif. . 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Tucson, Ariz. . 


Washington, D.C. . 


Worcester, Mass. 


.W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Wyant & Sons Paper Co, 
-Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

.The Mudge Paper Co. 


.Wilcox- Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
. _.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
The Charlotte Paper Co. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
-Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.The Johnston Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 

- The Cleveland Paper Co. 

° Scioto Paper Co. 
.Cincinnati Cordage Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
-Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Chope Stevens Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


-Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 


-MacCollum Paper Co. 
.Jacksonville Paper Co. 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
-Louisville Paper Co. 

. Western Newspaper Union 
‘ .Roach Paper Co. 
-Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. «  .Louisville Paper Co. 
. .Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

. .  .C. H. Robinson Co. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
.Everglades Paper Co. 


.Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 


Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 

. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
. _.Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
-Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Paper Co. 

Atlantic Paper Co. 


Wilcox-Walter-F urlong Paper Co. 


. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-General Paper Corp. 

.C. H. Robinson Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
-Cauthorne Paper Co. 
.Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Shendionen: -Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 


obey Fine Papers, Inc. 
.Inter-City Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 
-Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

- Tampa Paper Co. 

.Paper Merchants, Inc. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. The Mudge Paper Co. 

C. A. Esty Paper Co. 


; (Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
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Bed Size.......+.294%4" x 41” 
Maximum Sheet........++28 x 41” 


Maximum size form on bed...25” x 41” each 









Maximum size form in chase.....25” x 38” each 


Range of operating speed..........2000 to 3500 
(7000 imps.) 












x 41 TY Two-Color Letterpress 


Write today for your copy of the booklet fully 
describing the Miller 27 x 41 TY. Contains 
complete specifications, floor plans, and 
illustrations of many features 
of this popular press. 





MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 1115 REEDSDALE ST., PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 
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Watch for the opening color page of the big, new promotion 
in the March 11 issue of The Saturday Evening Post. 
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“ 


the businessman... 





“You couldn’t stay 
in business without 
your printer” 


THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL PAPERS FEATURE 
YOU AS A VITAL FACTOR IN THE OPERATION 
OF BUSINESS WITH A SCHEDULE OF SATURDAY 


EVENING POST ADVERTISING IN FULL COLOR 








2, 4 help build more business for you, the Hammermill Paper 
Company is about to launch a nationwide advertising promotion 
to the country’s businessmen. 


This promotion will urge all users of business printing to take 
advantage of the expert services you can offer in helping them 
plan their printing and select the proper papers for each of their 
business printing jobs. 





You'll be hearing more about this nationwide promotion from 
your Hammermill Agent. 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania 
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HOW TO KEEP YOUR ROSBACK ROTARY PERFORATOR 


IN CONDITION 





AT REASONABLE COST 





Experienced users know that, to insure continuing production of high quality 
perforating with any round hole perforator, punches and die must be kept in 
good condition. 

When punches wear round on the ends, and the die holes lose their sharp cutting 
edges, burrs show up on backs of the sheets, chips hang on, sometimes sheets 
stick together. The only practical remedy is to replace the punches and the die. 
This is easy to do with the perforating heads on your Rosback Round Hole or 
Pony Rotary Perforator. Simply remove the heads from your machine and ship 
them to us to be re-filled with new punches and dies. 

Perhaps you'll find it more convenient to use the Rosback Head Exchange 
Service. This provides replacement heads containing new punches and dies, in 
exchange for your present heads, and thus avoids any necessity for your per- 
forator to be out of service. 

Any Rosback Dealer will be glad to give you full information concerning Rosback 
Head Re-Fill or Exchange Service. Ask him, or write direct to us. 


Pa) GRAPHIC ARTS 
WY “exposition 8 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATORS, GANG STITCHERS AND PAPER PUNCHING AND DRILLING MACHINES 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
‘ Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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Guy Manor 


The Blindfold Test you'll never take! 


You won’r vo 11, of course. But 
what would happen if you did? What 
would happen if you sorted your 
morning’s mail by feel alone? 

For one thing, you would be aston- 
ished at the difference in letterhead 
papers, and surprised at your favorable 
reaction to letters written on a firm, 
strong bond. And you might conclude 
that here is a benefit to be desired 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 


in your business correspondence— 
a letterhead that feels important. 

A small benefit? Perhaps. But a 
benefit worth possessing when it is 
one of many that can be obtained by 
the simple process of specifying 
Howarp Bonp for letterheads. 

Without being costly, Howarp 
Bonp has characteristics that set it 
apart. Excellent feel, as we have said. 


Crispness.. Strength. Extraordinary 
whiteness. Or, if you prefer color, an 
excellent selection of clean, appealing 
colors. In brief—an all-round bond 
fully worthy of its daily work in 
representing you and your company. 

It is Howarp Bonp’s combination 
of so manv desirable qualities that 
gives it today’s reputation as “The 
Nation’s Business Paper.” 


¢ HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard , bon 


“The Nation’s 


Business Paper 


99 
























He'll never win the Kentucky Derby! 





HE WAS BRED FOR WORK. The same is true of MAXWELL BOND. When business needs a 
hard-working bond—high in quality and low in cost—for office and factory forms 
of all kinds, business needs MAXWELL BOND. It’s thrifty to buy and it’s thrifty to use. 
It’s made to be used with pen, pencil or typewriter, and for clean carbons and 
smudgeless erasing. Its watermark and printing qualities show its line of breeding. 
These features, and MAXWELL BOND’s low cost, can actually show a clear and practical 


saving in business overhead. We'd be pleased to show you samples of MAXWELL BOND'S six 
colors, four weights and six finishes. Just send your letterhead. 


Maxwell Bond tz" 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. © MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION ¢ FRANKLIN, OHIO 




































VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES 
BLOCK LEVELLER AND GAUGES 









UST OFF 
HE PRESS! 








Write 


| For Your Copy of the NEW 
VANDERCOOK ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


L WILL show you all of the Vandercook Equipment now in production... including 
proof presses, test presses, a block leveller, plate, type and slug gauges. All are 


illustrated and accompanied by complete descriptions and specifications as well as 





prices with standard and optional equipment. 


> “BRR ieee, 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 900 NORTH KILPATRICK AVENUE, cuicaco 51, 1LUINOIs 


Exhibitor — Graphic Arts Exposition, Chicago, September I] to 23, 1950 








about lonotron Static Eliminators ? 


The Ionotron Static Eliminator® was introduced to the 
printing industry in 1947 — not as a cure-all or panacea — 
but as a practical approach to static problems which had 
proved troublesome on certain types of presses and related 
equipment. 


The Ionotron removes static charges by the ionization 
effect of alpha rays. These rays are emitted from a strip of 
foil containing a radioactive material. This source is com- 
monly a carefully controlled (and highly diluted) amount of 
radium. It is the only long-lived emitter of alpha rays that 
is commercially available. 


The Ionotron is one of the growing group of commercial 
applications of so-called “atomic energy.” As such, it has 
been subject to a great deal of rumor. 


United States Radium Corporation has had more than 
36 years’ experience in the industrial usage of radium-con- 
taining materials and products. In this work, we have been 
associated with many leading industrial companies, scien- 
tific laboratories, and the military services. It is on the basis 
of this background that we make the following frank answers 
to your questions about the Ionotron. 


HOW Successful Is THE IONOTRON? 


Approximately 100 Ionotron installations on printing presses 
and related equipment are now in operation. They range 
from single-color flat bed presses such as the Miehle to high- 
speed multi-color rotogravure presses such as the Hoe. 





The Ionotron Static Eliminator cannot be successfully 
applied to ALL presses where static problems exist, because 
mechanical design of the presses may not permit effective 
placement or adequate shielding of the ionizing bars. 


In most cases, information available at U. S. Radium 
Corporation will permit us to advise, in advance, whether 
your particular presses can be successfully equipped. In 
some cases, only a trial installation can settle this point. 
We are prepared to work with you on such experimental 
installations. 


HOW Safe IS THE IONOTRON ? 


Like a flame, an electric circuit, or a fast-moving press roll, 
the active source of the Ionotron could be so misapplied that 


a potential hazard would result. We do not wish to cloak 
this fact nor to ignore the concern that you or your operators 
may feel about the radioactive source in the pressroom. 


Accurate test instruments are at hand to prove that the 
instaliations are well within the conservative safety limits 
established by health authorities and other experts in the 
field. 


When the Ionotron in its shielded housing is properly in- 
stalled and maintained in accordance with simple instruc- 
tions furnished you, presses may be operated without hazard. 
On such installations, an adequate factor of safety protects 
even those operators who may depart from normal positions 
and procedures on the job. We will not recommend or fur- 
nish Ionotrons for installations when press construction will 
not permit effective shielding or if operating procedures will 
not permit compliance with instructions. 


HOW MUCH DO IONOTRONS Cost? 


Average installations of Ionotrons on a standard flatbed 
press such as the Miehle range from $350 to $600. On multi- 
color rotogravure presses, a complete static-elimination in- 
stallation may involve as many as 12 separate bars and cost 
some $1500. Figured in relation to the extra capacity ob- 
tained from the press in reduced spoilage and improved 
presswork, Ionotrons have proved able to justify the invest- 
ment time after time. With the Ionotron, first cost is the 
only cost — the effectiveness of the unit will exceed the life 
of any press by many years, and it can generally be adapted 
and reused on replacement presses. 


HOW CAN I Find Out 
WHAT IONOTRONS WILL DO FOR ME? 





Along with factual information on the Ionotron, U. S. Radium 
has a simple questionnaire form ready to send you. Filled 
out and returned to us, it very likely will permit us to tell 
if your static problem can be solved in this way, and whether 
the Ionotron can pay its way in a safe and successful installa- 
tion in your pressroom. 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON! 











*Dept. G, U. S. Radium Corp., 535 Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of the illustrated bulletin, “lonotron Static 
Eliminator Applied to Printing Presses.’ Also include detailed questionnaire 


concerning specific static problems. 


Name. 


Title. 








Address 





City 





*If your company is located in Canada or the British Commonwealth, please send coupon to Eldorado Mining & Refining (1944), Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, 
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the 
mirror finish 
and 


craftsman quality 
of 


WARETONE 


... for New Printing Perfection 


This beautiful new MecLaurin-Jones sheet 
yields printing results:to warm your heart. 
Inks take on new brilli@nce against the eye- 
appealing sheen of the stock itself. And the 
dynamic results you get, on either letter- 
press or offset, will delight you. Why not 
see with your own eyes what Waretone 
does fpr labels, wraps and various kinds 
of printed pieces. We'll gladly send you 
printed specimens to tell their own story. 

on’t you write us and see for yourself? 


phe 


McLAURIN-JONES 


p toduct 





This 
Speedy, 
Accurate 


Gatherer 
and Stitcher 





Further information about this end 
other Christensen and Dexter Equip- 
ment for bindery and pressroom will be 


furnished promptly upon request. 





Gathering, inserting and stitching, tedious and fatiguing 
in separate operations, are just swift routine for this de- 
pendable, high speed Christensen Machine. 

It doesn’t have to be trained, never tires on the job, 
isn’t dismayed by million runs. It delivers saddle-wired 
gang work with unvarying precision as fast as operators 
can feed it. Turning out 2, 3 or 4 stitches simultaneously 
with bullseye accuracy, it replaces three or four single 
stitchers, speeds work through the plant, takes the head- 
aches out of meeting urgent delivery calls. Sheets are 
gripper-controlled and work comes out neatly and uni- 
formly stitched and stacked. 

Adjustments from one job to the next are so easily and 
quickly made that it becomes profitable to use this ma- 
chine on small runs as well as large. | 

The Christensen Gatherer & Stitcher will rid your 
plant of many hand operations that so often prove a weak 


link in production and tend to reduce output. 


pvave ’ a 4 
Sy i pa Hom pad y~ 
ee ate pa oe. 





Sold and serviced by 

Dexter Folder Company e General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Washington, St. Louis 

AGENTS: Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg . . . and in Foreign Countries 


Christensen Machines are built by Christensen Machine Company at Racine, Wis. 
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Moistrite Business Papers 
represent the standard of 
quality in the utility field. 
They’re mill-conditioned. 
They’re sealed in the origi- 
nal, green, moisture-proof 
packages that protect to 
the moment of use. They 
are standardized products 


of The Mead Corporation. 

















MEAD 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “Parer MAKERS TO 


AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Company, 118 W. First St., Dayton 2*New Yorks Chicago+ Boston: Philadelphia 


EST. 1846 
Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing To Advertisers 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 86 of a Series 


The assembly line keeps 
moving. Founded in 
1881, the Tappan Stove 
Company was first to 
market a range for use 
with liquefied petroleum 
gas... originated the 
Tel-U-Set assembly, 
Divided Top, Visualite 
Oven and other modern 


q | features. Phalhmoe 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


yy in national magazines tell 





your customers about the 


letterheads of famous Ameri- 





can companies on Strathmore 
papers. This makes it easier 


for you to sell these papers, 





which you know will produce 











Is your letterhead quality results. 
as up-to-date as your product? — a * 
| This series appears in: 
TIME 


Whatever your product, it is highly important for your letter- 
head to reflect the alert, progressive character of your firm. 
The design of the letterhead, the quality of the paper itself 
can definitely decrease or increase the impact of the message 
it carries. That is why so many leaders in their fields, such as PRINTERS’ INK 


NEWSWEEK 
BUSINESS WEEK 


ADVERTISING AGE 


the Tappan Stove Co field, Ohio, choose Strath- 
e Tappa to e Company of Mansfield, , choose Strat ptt seine 

more for effective letterhead papers. 
It may be time to review your current letterhead. Js it really 
current? Does the design properly interpret your firm in terms 
of today? How about the paper? Does its surface and texture 
say to the eye, “This company is alert, a leader’? If not, ask 
the supplier of your letterheads to submit new designs on 
Strathmore expressive papers. 

Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 


Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRATHMORE o2 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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MOU) COVER OULD 
by Z 


Georg 


migrated t 
a favorite 


magazines 


on McCAI 
LADIES |] 


photograp 
finds time 


own dressé 


amateur g 


HM 


by The 


Color 
the touch, 


the ingred 


COVERS ® first choice of admen and printers 
n 


everywhe 
the BUCK 


priced but 


oe 


Ih 





yeodiot ~frerfcl 


ia Hamilton, native Californian, 











b Manhattan and almost at once became 
over girl for America’s leading 

In three years of modeling, her photo has appeared 
L’S, GLAMOUR, LIFE, HARPER’S BAZAAR, 
IOME JOURNAL and RED BOOK. Married to top 
her Steven Elliott, mother of one small son, Georgia 

n her busy schedule to design and make her 

s, has been winner of several 


If tournaments. 


\ | | p 1 | f \ "hy IF You WANT Your CATALOGUE OR BOOK- 

E& KF é : ¢’ LET TO BE READ FROM COVER TO COVER 
ah Cpt , |— 2 tee Thao a Covet / 

that catches the eye, texture that is pleasing to 


juality that assures long wear—these are 
ents that make BUCKEYE and BECKETT 


>, 14 colors, 9 finishes, to choose from in 


“YE LINE; 10 colors, 9 finishes, in the lower- 
httractive BECKETT line. Samples on request. 


¢ 





PAPLA CONDON, Aenttin his <<» 
—— 


in the Beckett line. 
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Makers of Consoweld—decorative and industrial laminates ° 


Sunbeam Corporation 


shaved printing costs, 
not quality. wes 


by switeling to lower cost, high fiddly 
Conaolilater- ENAMEL PAPERS 








e@ This month, in Fortune, Business Week, Adver- 
tising Age, Tide, Advertising Agency and Printers’ 
Ink magazines, another full-page ad is reaching 
millions of economy-minded printing buyers with 
the story of Sunbeam Corporation’s switch to 
lower-cost Consolidated Enamel Papers. 

It tells of Sunbeam’s years of experience in 
paying premium prices for the old-style enamel 
papers formerly used in the Sunbeam News and 
their Mixmaster cook books. And it tells how 
Consolidated Enamel cut 15 to 25% from these 
costs while producing the finest printed results. 

Most important, this ad explains the modern 
papermaking process which makes these savings 
possible. This process, pioneered by Consolidated, 


eliminates many costly steps of other paper- 
making methods. It produces paper of highest 
quality, simultaneously enameled on both sides, 
in a single high-speed operation. 

Because many of your own customers and 
prospects will read this and other Consolidated 
case-history ads appearing in these magazines 
every month, it is doubly important that you 
know the complete facts about this important 
saving. If your Consolidated paper merchant 
has not already supplied you with comparative 
prices and samples, call him today. He’ll be 
glad to show you how leading printers are using 
Consolidated’s common sense saving to win new 
customers and infiuence prospects. © C. w. P. & P. Co. 


ondtoledatea ¥NAMEL PAPERS 


PRODUCTION GLOSS 


MODERN GiOSS 


FLASH GLOSS 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY 


Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin ° 
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Sales Offices: 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Ok es mene mena . 





There's a 


BETTER ?f 
FASTER than ever 























fat 


This is a practical press, streamlined for utility, safety and 
more profitable production. So designed for the pressman’s 


convenience that he can get at it easily for normal press- 
man’s adjustments; can control it efficiently from the normal 
operator's position. Press the starting button, and experience 
a new thrill from this Kelly’s smooth, quiet, effortless action. 





Everything the famous Vi 
No. 2 would do—the new’, 


DOES BIGGER, BETTE 
and FASTE 


* 


meee eS on 





at’ ) 


First cost i 
to take a 2 
less, for s 
board and 


press wide 
rollers and 
en bed anc 








KELLY T 


25"X 37” s pases 9°x 12" 






























HANDY .-CONTROLS 


Operating controls are centralized within the press- 
man’s convenient reach. The easily read tachometer 
is at eye level, directly in front of the operator. 
Select your speed with a simple ‘FAST-SLOW” 
knob as easily as turning the knob on your radio. 





IT’S BIGGER AND 16.8% FASTER 


Handles a 25” x 37” sheet; takes a full form of sixteen 6” x 9” 
pages, or eight 9”’ x 12” pages, with allowance for grippers 
and trim. The feeder table takes a 22” pile; the self-lowering 
delivery dolly handles a 27” pile. Speeds up to 3500 per hour. 





AIR-WHEEL TYPE 
DOUBLE LOAD FEEDER 


The air-wheel suction gives a smooth, positive 
lift to only one sheet at a time. Double feed 
platforms save much press down time; stock 
can be hand jogged and lower deck loaded 
while press is running. 











HAIRLINE REGISTER 
Quick, easy and superbly accurate. Drop guides 
and simple pull guides for register are adjustable 
without stopping press. Sheet slow-down mechan- 
ism eases sheets up to guides to prevent rebound. 











HARDENED STEEL BEARERS 
Both bed and cylinder bearers are now made of 
hardened steel, without screw or bolt holes on the 
surface; consequently there are no weak points the 
entire length of the bearer. Bed is of welded steel; 
lighter and more rigid, free from flexing. 











LOWER INITIAL AND 
OPERATING COSTS 


First cost is thousands less than for presses built 
to take a 25’’x 38” sheet. Hourly operating cost is 
less, for similar size and quality of work. Feed 
koard and delivery tape frame lift to open the 
press wide, so a man can easily get at fountain, 
rollers and cylinder and comfortably go to work 
en bed and form. 



















NEW WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION 
1400 Ibs. heavier at bottom, 150 lbs. lighter at top. 
This new low center of gravity kills vibration and 
permits increased speed, just as in modern autos. 





Largest sheet size 
Smallest sheet size 
Inside chase (stationary cross bar 


Type bed size 
ROT OVOTENIO TS WIIOIED «5655 5.6.0. s00scsnsencsscsocsennee 


ee CL | are 


Roller coverage (1 roller and auxiliary)............ 








AT F ketty 





TH 








FLOOR PLAN and SPECIFICATIONS 


25 x 37 inches 
82 x 11 inches 


book chase furnished)............ 
1832 inches 
(plus 5/16 inches between grippers) 
21'2 inches 
(plus 5/16 inches between grippers) 
24'% inches 
(plus 5/16 inches between grippers) 


I sii iciiinnpiictbecsrunciccbeviesnemushconaie Onion skin 
I pixar iestha Wi niavenvscnsvaccsaracies 6 ply (.024) 

With special attachments.................... 8 ply (.032) 
clic takin deasvntesaseneel 22 inches 
NINN iikssnccticscoicasrasventenpuonesusts 27 inches 
II isi cig lute ubinieinenenankaicebiieineiiacesicie 2200-3500 
II cotcrleicniserrncaenanss 6 ft. 11 ins. x 15 ft. 
Horsepower fo drive.......... 1 PH, DC....4; 2, 3 PH....5 
INI 5s sxscatiia vnicosaswvessceeommbapaneiilen 1 


11,500 Ibs. 
13,830 Ibs. 


Net weight 
INN Sicistisiiscetieainesvectninnsoavnvecanns 
Motored by Kimble 


Thirty-five years ago it took a Kelly to show the way to better work at better 
profits. Since then Kellys have always been the leaders. But the remarkable 
performance of the new KELLY THREE tops everything its notable predeces- 
sors were able to accomplish. You never before saw such a press as this. Don’t 


be content with the little we can hint at here. Get in touch with your ATF 


Representative NOW—TODAY—and have him tell you the whole exciting story. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Manufacturers of Kelly Presses, Little Giant Presses, Chief 
Offset Presses, Web-fed Offset Presses, Gravure Presses, 
Foundry Type, Process Cameras. Distributors of Vandercook, 
Bostitch, Challenge, Chandler & Price, Hamilton, Rosback 
Equipment for Composing Room, Pressroom and Bindery 





PRINTS, 
IN 


Usa 








(Ring-necked Duck, by Allan D. Cruickshank, famous wildlife camera artist.) 


The iridescent sheen of a wild duck’s head — the deep 
black of the breast —the shining white of the side — just 
can’t be captured by halftone reproduction on ordinary 
printing papers. For that fine type of work — use 

St. Regis Cellugloss, in either offset or letter-press. 


SITTING PRETTY with Cellugloss 


Cellugloss was created for fine art reproduction. It meets the most 


exacting printing requirements. It assures fine tone values in 
both light and dark areas, with minimum use of ink. High brightness 
is a feature of Cellugloss. It feeds freely before and after printing. 
It lies flat. It holds register. {] The St. Regis line of quality 
printing papers affords a full range of selection — enamel printing, 
coated printing, uncoated book, groundwood printing, Printing, Publication and Converting Paper Division 
mimeograph and specialty papers. {| These high-specification 
St. Regis papers are the result of sound integration of timber holdings, 
pulp mills and seven paper mills engaged in the production of S t R e i S 
commercial printing papers. Complete control at every step in the : 8 
paper-making process assures maximum uniformity. St eee ee 

Write today for a copy of the Cellugloss demonstrator. It will show-the Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 
results that can be obtained on Cellugloss under normal printing conditions. 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago I, Ill. 

Other members of the St. Regis family of enamel papers 218 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
are Imperial Enamel and Pliable Enamel. “fine paper for fine printing”’ 




















MANUFACTURING CO., 


375—I!th Avenue, Paterson 4, New Jersey 





Mligte... IN ONE QUICK PASS! 


Maybe it’ll be a bus ride or a seat at the movies... 

Maybe money in a pocket or a spin on a merry-go-round; maybe 
just pure glamour. 

That’s the kind of magic people find in tickets and tags, in labels 
and checks and cartons and the countless other kinds of specialty 
print jobs. They’re more than just slips of paper or cloth to the 
millions who use them every day. 

They’re more than that to a printer, too, when he whisks them 
through an inline New Era Multi-Process Press in one quick pass. 

They’re a source of pride — because every job will have good dis- 
tribution ... uniform impression ... absolutely accurate register. 

They’re a source of satisfaction — in a job done quickly and well, 
with minimum make-ready, and with an excellent profit return. 

The amazingly versatile New Era Press will print, perforate, 
punch, slit, number, die-cut, score, cut, reinforce tags, etc. If you’d 
like to learn more about it, write today for Bulletin 11. 
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IPI ¢ DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION «¢ 650 ELEVENTH AVE., N.Y. 19 » ADDRESS INQUIRIES DEPT. A 





“GEMTONE INKS JUST WON'T CRYSTALLIZE” 
“STAY OPEN FOR MONTHS”, SAY PRINTERS 





NEW HALFTONE BLACKS 
SOLVE TOUGH PROBLEMS 
FOR PRINTERS EVER YWHERE 


For tough halftone printing 
problems, there is nothing like 
the new IPI Holdfast Halftone 
Blacks. Printers everywhere tell 
us they print as well under 
modern speed conditions as 
conventional linseed oil half- 
tone blacks. These inks are 
really new—made with new 
materials and by new methods. 
They print sharp and clean with 
high resistance to scratching or 
smudging. 

Free specimen folders show 
results with 6: of the new IPI 
Holdfast Halftone Blacks. Send 
for a copy today. 








FREE —“KNOCKOUT” 
EXAMPLES OF IPI INKS 
FOR KROMEKOTE STOCKS 





Printers say these RCA Victor folders 
are “knockout”’ examples of process 
printing on Kromekote, best they’ve 
seen.Write for your free copy today. 





GEMTONE INKS TRAP PERFECTLY AFTER 


6 MONTHS FOR NEW UTRECHT PRESS, 





Here is real news for printers. 
New Utrecht Press, Inc. (Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) has proved that IPI 
Gemtone inks end crystalliza- 
tion problems. Odd circum- 
stances led New Utrecht to 
print two colors of the above 
(4-color process) signature in 
June, 1949—and run the last 
two in December, six months 
later. Results are beautiful— 
perfect trapping, fast drying, 
brilliant colors and “premium 
finish’. 

This job is remarkable proof 
of what fine craftsmanship and 
the right inks can do. This 
“delayed action’’ printing has 





INC. 


oo i> 
ie s ~ 
BS Se — 
= ne q 
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oe ¢ 


all the sparkle and snap of the 
same sheets printed in regular 
manner. (For the book “How 
To Use Color and Decorating 
in the Home’’—Greystone 
Press, N. Y.). Detail is sharp 
and clear with the illusion of 
depth. Background colors are 
rich, lustrous and smooth. 

IPI Gemtone Process inks 
are tops for 4-color process 
printing on sheet-fed presses. 
Send for the free Gemtone Com- 
parison folder today. Ask your 
IPI salesman or write us at IPI 
Headquarters, 650 11th Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


IPI, Holdfast and Gemtone are trademarks 
of Interchemical Corporation. 











Trap Beautifully After 
Long Periods-Colors Sparkle, 
Print Sharp, Gloss High 


“Your Gemtone Process inks 
are wonderful! They just won’t 
crystallize — stay open for 
months” says Frank Butti, Pro- 
duction Manager of New 
Utrecht Pressin Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Gene Farinacci, pressroom 
foreman for New Utrecht Press, 
added this, ““Gemtone Process 
inks saved us a week’s work. 
Last June we had 4,500 overrun 
sheets printed with IPI Gem- 
tone Process inks—4 colors on 
one side, 2 on the other’— 
plate damage prevented final 
printing—‘“‘when our customer 
reordered the job in December 
(six months later) we simply 
ran the last two colors. Inks 
trapped beautifully. Both sides 
have the same color brilliance 
and sparkling finish’. 

This job is all the more re- 
markable because colors run 
last were originally first down. 
Its grand to know you can buy 
process inks that give top qual- 
ity results even if you wait six 
months between colors and 
have to rum the job in reverse. 








Posthaste 


FERD'NAND 


By Mik 









































Cia m 
. ". Cope 1969 by United Featere Syedicote, tec. 
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Once again it’s printed with IPI 
inks. U. S. Camera Annual has been 
printed with IPI blacks and process 
inks for 15 straight years, , 
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The Babcock 


Teloman 
Offset Press 


for ease of operation 
for accessibility 
for profits 


for information on this 19%” x 25%” single color 
sheet fed press with 7000 I.P.H. write to: 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS CORPORATION 


800 WAYNESBURG ROAD 
CANTON, OHIO 


Designing and Manufacturing Printing Press Equipment Since 1882 
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This New 


DIAMOND 367” 
POWER 
PAPER CUTTER 


Does It... 
with . 
HYDRAULIC 
CLAMP 
CUTTING”’ 



















Now . .. something new . . . Hydraulic Clamp Cutting! No hand 
clamping — less waste motion — both hands free to handle stock, 
back-gage wheel, and starting levers. Tests have shown that — com- 
pared with the hand clamp — this new Diamond Hydraulic Clamp 
Cutter can reduce cutting time as much as 40%. 


The clamp is operated by a foot treadle which provides absolute 
control throughout the cutting cycle. The action is positive, easy, and 
fast. The clamp can be stopped at any point in its downward travel. 
By slightly releasing the pedal, the operator can hold the clamp at 
any position as a finder. The built-in Vickers hydraulic unit and the 
clamp mechanism are powered by a one h.p. constant speed motor. 


In addition to speed, this Hydraulic Clamp Cutter gives you the tradi- 
tional Challenge features of safety, accuracy, and rugged construc- 
tion. Be sure to see this cutter at your dealer's. Try it! Get the feel 
of its fast, easy operation. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


_ Office and Factories: 


sence, §=QRIEID ian 





REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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This makes the third ATF-Webendorfer press built 
especially for the production of foreign editions of 
Reader’s Digest. It is a two-unit press with folder and 
sheet delivery, which will print from two rolls. The 
35-inch web speed exceeds 400 ft. per minute. The press 
delivers 2234” cut sheets folded to Reader’s Digest size; 
makes a former fold and a double parallel fold and de- 
livers two up of the Digest size 16-page signature, or 
32-page total, two colors to each side. When printing 
from two rolls, it delivers two 32-page signatures, one 
color each side. Capacity is 12,000 to 14,000 double 
parallel fold signatures per hour. 
~~. The press handles standard offset stocks up to 60 
pound, as well as machine coated papers. It uses special 
quick-drying inks and is equipped with special heat-set 
ink rollers and a Unitron Electric Dryer. After drying, 
the web runs through low-temperature cooling rollers. 

are conveniently lo- 4 Reliance variable speed converting unit, converting 
cated for feeding the ‘ 
paper to the press. | AC current to DC, assures smooth operation. 

Like all other presses bearing the ATF-Webendorfer 
name, this press delivers quality products at excep- 
tionally low costs. 


Stop and jog buttons 


Adjusting Compensator 
to line up sheet heads. 





Adjusting variable drive 
to control feed of paper. 





Ink fountains, with closely spaced 
keys, are easily reached to provide 
precise control. 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Webeudorfer Division 


4 2 South Street, Mt. Vernon, New York 
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e Corrections and alterations are inevitable 


in typesetting. The client changes his mind, 





a> or his prices, or decides to include a word 


SSNs 
D O W. N which was not in the original copy. The Monotype gets down to cases — and 


makes the corrections easily and quickly by hand from type cases. « The 





greater economy of Monotype is due to the nature of its individually cast type. 









Single characters or words may be picked out of a line of Monotype-set type as 
easily as from a form of hand-set material. There is no necessity to re-set 
an entire line on the machine to make a simple correction. And 
when the Monotype Casting Machine is not busy setting copy it can 
produce individual types for the cases, making it unnecessary 
and unprofitable to distribute type for hand setting. e When you 


‘get down to cases,’ Monotype saves time and money. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
Twenty-fourth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


THERE 1S 
ONLY ONE 


type 


A Note about the type—The above text is set in Monotype, 11 pt. Baskerville Italic No. 353G with 10 pt.line spacing—Heading 30 pt. Baskerville Italic No. 3531—-Sig. Alternate No. 77J 
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PIONEER. 








LAWSON ZZ: SPACER 


REVOLUTIONARY A@/ AUTOMATIC SPACER 


1, Positive hairline accuracy. 


2, Smooth hydraulically operated 
back gauge without jar or) 
chatter. 


3, Easy to set, positive acting 
electronic signals, free from 
trouble and costly maintenance, 


4, Hexagonal spacer bar — six in- 
dividually complete set-ups. 


5, Vinylite strip with cutting 
positions easily marked elimi- 
nates need for re-setting sig- 
nals for repeat jobs. 


6. Snap of electric switch converts 
cutter for all-purpose work with- 
out disturbing spacer set-up. 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
cuicaco 








ELECTRONIC HAIRLINE REGISTER » HYDRAULICALLY OPERATED GAUGE 


ASK US TO TELL YOU ABOUT THIS REVOLUTIONARY NEW SPACER! 


E. P. LAWSON CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 426 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 








170 Summer St. 628 So. Dearborn St. Bourse Building 

EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS * SALES and SERVICE 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC. .........e000- los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY................02 ee eeeee Denver, Colo, 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. .............. cee ee eee eees Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC............... 0c cee eee cece Dallas, Texas 
SPITS LAONUU OID G56. 6:5. 0 40.0185, :0:0 6:eceieieieveieig ote Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, V er 
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PERVENA 


— this heat 
the 


lead in labeling! 


*Trade Mark 


NASHUA GUMMED AND COATED PAPER COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WELCH ... one of many brand names 
that have switched to Pervenac label- 
ing for reasons like these: speeds from 
75 to 300 bottles per minute with pre- 
cise registration... positive adherence 
to bottles moist from the pasteurizer 
-.. Quick product identification in the 
store... quality appearance. 


Remember, Pervenac gives you 
a DOUBLE SALES STORY to 
tell your trade —in production 
benefits ... and in eye appeal and 
sales appeal of labels that won’t 
drop off, won’t wrinkle, won’t 
tear at the edges. Sell quality — 


*Manufactured under 
patent 2,462,029 





Contact your nearest Pervenac 
distributor listed below or 
Nashua direct. 





N. A 


MAKES PAPER MAKE 














CEES: MONEY FOR YOU xa 
DALLAS, TEX. NASHUA HEAT SEAL PAPER DISTRIBUTORS 
Com; C P. Cor 
alt Ws ~~ wna LOS ANGELES, CALIF. OMAHA, NEBR. SEATTLE, WASH. 
Pape . Company Carpenter Paper Company Carpenter Peper, Company Carpenter Paper Company ‘est. Coast Paper Company 
an DES INES I WA Lou! f Mace n |, PR ig ey ny SIOUX ary, IOWA 
Whi oe ter Paper mpany he Rowlan ‘aper mpany Paper mpany Carpenti aper Company 
ae ee ay DETROIT, MI LINCOLN, NEB. D. L. Ward wv SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Whitaker Paper “Company PITTSBURGH, The John Leslie og Company 


a Rice & Company 
AUSTIN 

Carpenter Paper Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Whitaker Paper Company 
BILLINGS, MONT. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Bradner Smith & Company 
tae Brothers Paper Compeny 


Paper y 
CINCINNATI. © OHIO 
Paper Company 
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EL Manan! TEX. c 
rpenter Paper Compan: 
FA ARCO, N. Dd snes 
The John esti pow Company 
FORT ORTH, 7. 
rpenter rc mpan' 
GRAND ISLAND, 'N Pcie NEB. 4 
7 oe ‘taper Com; 7 
GR. aD © PIDs, 


Carpenter t om any 
ae od eg: — NF. 
Cospemeer aper 
a es Paper S Company 
HARI TEX. 


Car 
HOUSTO! Pe eis 
Carpenter f pany 
msipente Paper Com 
indiana Ere Se ‘Company 
KANSAS C. 

Carpenter hare — 


4 a Paper Company 





Carpenter Paper Compan: 
LUBBOCK, T — 


Carpenter o t Compan 
MILWAUKE PW eile a pee 
Bradner Smith & Co 
sanrinrae ie Pa s Paper i cee 


Meee Pate “cone Con 
e John lie Paper Company 
NEWARK N 

Bulkley, ; aa & Company 
NEW A ny CONN. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Com any 
NEW YORK CITY, N. 
Bulkley, ce & Company 
Harry Elish canoe Company 

c & et 

Whitaker pas Company 

OGDEN, 


Carpenter Paper C Comeeey 
OKLAHOMA 
Carpenter Paper eee 


Whitaker aay —_—_ 
PORT ID, ORE. 

West Coast — Company 
PROVIDENCE, 

Carter, Rice & ides 
PUEBLO, COLO. 

Carpenter 4 Company 
ROCHESTER, Y. 

The Alling & qe Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Acme a, Company 
ST. PAUL, ony x 

Carpenter Pa ager a 

The John Leslie Pacer’ Combnny 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Carpenter Paper Company 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Carpenter Paper Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Carpenter Paper Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MAS 
Bulkley, Dunton & ey 


Charles A. Esty Paper Company 
EXPORT 

MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA 

so. AMERICA SO. AFRICA, and 


UNITED KINGDOM, _ EUROPE 
NO. AFRICA and the NEAR EAST 
Ignatius J. Szper, 65 Ave. Niel, 
aris 
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@ Feeding table takes 18” of stock at 
one lift. Quickly lowered for reloading 
and readily adjusted for automatic ad- 
vancement. 





@ Cylinder is completely accessible for 
makeready without removing a single 
press part. Tympan clamp is opened 
and closed by a single motion. Grippers 
are locked open when making ready. 





@ Press is equipped with micrometer 
side register adjustment. Once set, this 
register remains constant, regardless of 
speed or length of run. 





® When press is open, the form is com- 
pletely accessible and can be unlocked 
and relocked directly on the press bed 
(when making imprint changes for 
example). 





® Lifting the hinged roller carriage ex- 
poses fountain and distributing rollers. 
Fountain opens up completely for quick 
wash-up. 





THE CHANDLER & PRICE 
CYLINDER PRESS 


@ Adjustability . . . flexibility . . . de- 
pendability . . . speed . . . and modern, 
streamlined appearance aptly describe 
this press—a press for fast production 
with accurate register, clean, sharp im- 
pression, and full ink coverage obtained 
by positive sheet control and accurately 


controlled ink distribution. 


Designed especially for high production 
at low cost, to meet today’s keen com- 
petition, the C & P Craftsman Auto- 
matic Cylinder Press handles stock from 
onion skin to 4-ply cardboard. Sheet 
sizes may range from 34” x 514” up to 
124%” x 181%”, with actual production 
speeds as great as 4800 impressions per 
hour. Handles envelopes, also, without 


any special attachments. 


Forms are completely accessible from 
either side of press and can be registered 
with micrometer side register adjust- 
ment which maintains positive register 
regardless of speed or length of run. 
Cylinder is completely accessible for 
makeready without removing a single 
press part. Press stops automatically if 
sheet fails to feed or deliver properly. 
Here is one press that is truly a profit- 
able investment for any plant—large or 
small. And it delivers quality work of 
which any plant can be proud. Write for 
complete details. 


pA) GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION aN 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
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[ntroducing 


thirty-four inches of Dynaclamp 
...and every incha SEYBOL 





The New SEYBOLD 
Dynaclamp 
34” 


Power Paper Cutter 





Here’s a heavyweight that knocks out the hidden Fully Automatic Clamp _¢ Floodlighted Tables 
high operating costs of obsolete hand clamp cutters. © Two-hand Throw-in © Scientific Shear Angle 


A Seybold representative will be glad to explain e Three-section Back Gauge © Double Shear Action 
Most rugged small cutter ever made 
Two Knives included @ Side Tables included 


how this profit-maker increases production and 


lowers costs. Or write to: 


wmeemis «SEYBOLD... GEMERAL OFFICES... CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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BECAUSE WE KNOW IT’S TRUE— 





m Year after year after year...the words 
It Pays to Plan With Your Printer appear prominently in 
every Nekoosa Bond advertisement. We know that this 
is excellent advice to follow. Besides, we want to show 
our appreciation to the thousands of printers and lithog- 


raphers who are continuously recommending and using 






Nekoosa Bond. We like to work with printers—just as 


printers like to work with Nekoosa Bond. Post, Time, and Business Week. 


BOND 


Olas 
MADE IN U.S.A. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., 





When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 


look for IT PAYS TO PLAN WITH YOUR 
PRINTER in Nekoosa Bond advertisements— 
appearing regularly in The Saturday Evening 


PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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Wan anh His Company 


@ ELEVATION to the responsibility 
and honor of heading a great na- 
tional organization, the PIA, was a 
natural consequence of Allerton H. 
Jeffries’ energetic interest in trade 
association work, his insatiable de- 
sire to see things accomplished, and 
his sincere belief that what is good 
for the improvement of the group 
is good for the individual two-fold 
—in welfare, progress, and profit. 
The business he heads—the Jeffries 
Banknote Company of Los Angeles 
—is a reflection of his own person- 
ality. There is no part of it with 
which he is not thoroughly familiar, 
nor where his energy and planning 
are not felt. 


Business Founded in 1894 


The fact that the company enjoys 
the distinction of being one of the 
foremost in its section, regarded 
highly by both customer and com- 
petition alike, is testimony that it is 
operated by well-chosen and prop- 
erly administered business princi- 
ples. A visit to the plant illustrates 
how thoroughly this spirit is re- 
flected by the employees. No care- 
fully worded creed is in evidence on 
any wall, but you know from the 
personal reactions of those who are 
doing their jobs that there is in 
effect an interest in the welfare of 
individual and firm alike, deeply in- 
stilled in the people. 

The business was founded in Jan- 
uary 1894 by an enterprising and 
ambitious young man who had faith 
in the Los Angeles area and fore- 
sight to anticipate its future. Its be- 
ginning was modest and except for 
the energy and progressiveness of 
the founder, William Parish Jef- 
fries, it might have remained com- 
monplace. Anyone who knew him, 


however, would realize that such 
could not be the case. After several 
years of very healthy growth, this 
young business man at thirty-four 
arranged for a new building to 
house his growing company. Typical 
of his acumen, it was one which 
would provide an additional income 
from rentals until his business grew 
into the entire space, and now the 





Allerton H. Jeffries, president of Print- 
ing Industry of America, is head of the 
Jeffries Banknote Company of Los Angeles 


volume of work has caused an over- 
flow into additional facilities. 

As Los Angeles grew, so grew W. 
P. Jeffries and the Jeffries Com- 
pany. After a few years it was in- 
corporated as the W. P. Jeffries 
Company. Then it became the Jef- 
fries Lithograph Company, and fin- 
ally the Jeffries Banknote Company, 


a name it acquired in 1928. It is the 
only company in the entire area 
west of Chicago equipped to produce 
securities acceptable for listing by 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
other major exchanges throughout 
the country. The manufacture of 
stocks, bonds, and other securities 
and related items represents a sub- 
stantial amount of its annual busi- 
ness and has a considerable effect 
on the physical arrangement of the 
plant facilities, selection of skilled 
personnel, and the quality of work 
turned out. This quality factor is 
reflected in the production of all 
the other types of printing which 
are handled by the company. 


Historical Highlights of Firm 


Many highlights mark the his- 
tory of the Jeffries firm—its role 
in the initial development of the 
copper and steel plate engraving in- 
dustry in Los Angeles; the assist- 
ance given to San Francisco printers 
following the 1906 earthquake; the 
company’s participation in emer- 
gency work during World War I, 
when special crews and shifts were 
set up; during the twenties when 
public financing by bond issues was 
expanding and the company pro- 
vided the facilities for their prepa- 
ration locally for the first time; as 
in 1932 when it was designated as . 
official ticket printer for the Xth 
Olympiad and was awarded a cer- 
tificate of appreciation for produc- 
ing approximately a million and a 
half tickets for the various events 
without errors of any kind; during 
the bank holiday when all of its fa- 
cilities were turned over to rush an 
emergency scrip to serve if neces- 
sary to keep local business in oper- 
ation. One of the things that has 
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earned it fame is the production of 
the fine engraved tickets for the 
Pasadena Rose Bowl football games 
and many other notable events in 
Southern California. These exam- 
ples indicate why the Jeffries Bank- 
note Company has become firmly 
identified with the unusual as well 
as the finest printing, whether it be 
a business card or foreign currency. 

In the late thirties an office was 
established in San Francisco. Sales 
representatives operate in most of 
the major metropolitan areas in this 
country, and foreign representatives 
have been appointed in most of the 
Latin American Countries. This ex- 
pansion culminated by setting up a 
branch in New York City. These 
additional facilities are particularly 
valuable in soliciting and preparing 
securities, the company now being 
able to prepare all kinds of financial 
printing adjacent to the principal 
financial areas of New York and 
Los Angeles. 

Until 1935, when W. P. Jeffries 
was suddenly taken by death, the 
firm was headed by its founder, al- 
though he had acquired many other 
financial and business interests in 
later years. He delegated much of 
the functional management to two 
men on whom he had come to rely, 
and men well known in the printing 
business—Terry Mays, with him 
from the start, and Fred J. Wadley, 
Jr., who joined the firm in 1906. 
Both men are still active as direc- 
tors of the corporation. 


Brought Up in the Business 


For several years while Allerton 
Jeffries, the eldest son, was season- 
ing for the big job ahead, the com- 
pany was in the hands of Terry 
Mays as president, and Fred Wad- 
ley as executive vice-president. 

Al Jeffries was born into the 
printing business—brought up in a 
well known family during the time 
that Los Angeles was growing in big 
strides. He was educated in public 
schools of the city, except for the 
final two years which he spent in a 
preparatory school. In order to be- 
come acquainted with people other 
than those he had grown up with, he 
chose a college in Beloit, Wisconsin. 
Later he returned to the University 
of California at Berkeley and also 
at Los Angeles. After college, he 
immediately started work with the 
Jeffries firm, holding various jobs 
throughout the plant in order to bet- 
ter prepare himself for the presi- 
dency. The work most natural to 
him was in the sales department 
where he was very successful on the 
actual firing line. After earning his 
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spurs the same as everyone else, he 
progressed to sales manager, vice- 
president, and finally becoming the 
president of the firm in 1941. 


Interest in Association Work 


Jeffries’ great interest in associa- 
tion affairs soon was evident. He 
became president of Printing Indus- 
tries Association of Los Angeles in 
1943. Because of insistence on the 
part of the members and directors, 
he continued to occupy this office 
through 1945. Being in complete 
harmony with the ideals which were 
then developing regarding improved 
national association relationship, he 
served on several committees and 
was chosen president of the Master 
Printers Section of PIA in 1947; in 
1948 he became vice-president of 
the national organization, and is 
now serving as its president. 

Jeffries is a typical American hus- 
band and father, and shows the 
enthusiastic interest in his home 
life that he displays in other fields, 
always being greatly concerned with 
the growth and development of his 
three children. His charming wife 
frequently finds herself in the role 
of official hostess as a result of his 
many undertakings. 

A younger brother, Lawrence L. 
Jeffries, has been active in the com- 
pany since 1933, except for a period 
of service overseas. He has worked 
through jobs in production, account- 
ing, sales, and now holds the offices 
of vice-president and _ secretary- 
treasurer, exhibiting the character- 
istics of progressiveness which seem 
typical of a Jeffries. 

When Al Jeffries took over the 
reins of the company, he immedi- 
ately added an impetus of continu- 
ing progress. Thus, we have a 
company now in its second era, the 
first that of the father, and now of 
the son, one who seems destined to 
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We are indebted to Dale Magor, 
vice-president and sales manager of 
the Jeffries Banknote Company for 
furnishing the material for this 
article on the new PIA president 
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bring it still greater eminence. A 
summary of this second phase will 
show how typical it is of the man 
now so well known for his energy 
and drive, and who will be still bet- 
ter known by the printers of Amer- 
ica at the end of his term in office 
as president of Printing Industry 
of America. 

His management of this business 
began at a time when the feeling of 
impending trouble made the future 
look bleak indeed. Al Jeffries is not 
not one to worry about why a thing 
should not be done but rather how it 
can be done and when. While most 
firms of its kind were reluctant to 
make commitments, being harassed 
by shortages of materials and labor, 
he obtained contracts for his com- 
pany in the same aggressive way he 
has always done business. During 
the war period, plant production 
often ran at more than 90 per cent 
for “essential” work. In many cases 
the plant was virtually turned over 
to meet the war-emergency require- 
ments, and schedules were met. 

Throughout this troublesome and 
extremely busy period, the firm 
was engaged in research. New and 
improved techniques were worked 
out for handling many of the items 
for which it has become so well 
known. One example was a new de- 
velopment in check paper and meth- 
ods of preparing checks. Today the 
constant search for ways and means 
of further improvement is still in 
the regular order of business. 


Delegation of Responsibilities 


Organizational setups are rear- 
ranged but never with cut-and-dried 
finality. When changes appear ad- 
visable, they are weighed and, if 
found desirable, are instituted, but 
always with the understanding that 
time and conditions will be dealt 
with flexibly in the light of their 
effect on the business. If a problem 
arises involving people, you will 
most likely find Mr. Jeffries discuss- 
ing it in detail with everyone con- 
cerned, regardless of their station 
in the organization. He tries to 
know each person’s job and under- 
stand it. By this method, procedures 
can be worked out and understood 
on the spot without risk of misinter- 
pretation down the line. 

Al Jeffries is a man who knows 
how to delegate responsibilities. 
When this is done, he depends on 
his people to carry them out to the 
best of their ability. Staff meetings 
are held regularly for general dis- 
cussion on matters concerning the 
over-all picture of the business. No 
suggestion is dismissed without full 
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consideration. There is no rigid set 
of rules of operation, since Jeffries 
believes that the dependability of 
the individual is the greatest asset 
a business can have. 

As a result of this attitude, per- 
sonnel relations are kept high on his 
list of the important functions of 
management. Employees have two 
main annual events during which 
they become better acquainted with 
fellow workers. In summer the com- 
pany picnic is held, with good fel- 
lowship as the only must. Games 
and contests are conducted, and 
lunch and dinner served, followed 
by dancing. A Christmas dinner- 
dance is given to the employees by 
the company, at which the wives 
and sweethearts join in opening the 
Christmas season. This is the occa- 
sion to which all look forward with 
greatest possible anticipation. 


Personal Interest in Employees 


Jeffries Banknote Company en- 
courages and sponsors, when pos- 
sible, the teamwork sports such as 
basketball, softball, and bowling. 

A publication entirely produced 
by the employees has become an im- 
portant medium for the exchange of 
ideas and personal notes between 
everyone working for the firm. The 
only part in which management has 
. had any hand was the award of a 
prize for the selection of its name. 
All other activities connected with 
its production are strictly in the 
hands of the people themselves. 

The company has maintained a 
personal interest in each individ- 
ual’s problems and always in time 
of hardship or emergency was ready 
to be of assistance. Since many peo- 
ple hesitate to take advantage of a 
voluntary arrangement of this sort, 
a credit union was established re- 
cently to provide employees with 
their own fund for meeting emer- 
gencies. The initial expense was 
borne by the company. The fund is 
substantial and sound, available to 
any member who has urgent need, 
and it is operating on a profitable 
basis. It fulfills its purpose. 


Average Service Is Nine Years 


A comprehensive insurance pro- 
gram is maintained for all em- 
ployees providing health,- accident, 
and life insurance far in excess of 
that which is available to most 
working people, and is entirely at 
the expense of the company. In ad- 
dition, each year a portion of the 
profits is set aside to be divided 
among the employees on a pro-rata 
basis, providing them with the nu- 
cleus for a thrift fund, or whatever 


other need for extra money they 
may have at the time. 

As a result of these and many 
other activities, personnel relations 
have always been at a high level in 
the Jeffries Banknote Company. A 
review of the tenure of the em- 
ployees demonstrates this point. The 
average service is nine years. Twen- 


institutional proportions, part and 
parcel of the economic structure of 
the area which it serves. 


Next Half-Century Looks Good 


The future of this well estab- 
lished business certainly seems in 
adequate hands. Los Angeles may 
expect to see it continue to grow as 











Built by the founder, W. P. Jeffries, the Los Angeles plant of the 
Jeffries Banknote Company is on Winston Street, downtown Los Angeles 








ty-three of the 130 employees have 
been with the company for more 
than fifteen years. Jeffries has al- 
ways been looked upon by the 
craftsmen of its community as a fine 
place to work. 

Its service to the community has 
paralleled the company’s growth. 
Individual participation in craft, 
service, and civic organizations is 
encouraged in the belief that busi- 
ness has a definite obligation to 
such community and trade activi- 
ties. Any time a project is started 
which means improvement, prog- 
ress, or advancement, the Jeffries 
Banknote Company is always repre- 
sented somewhere in the picture. 
This dependable participation has 
built the organization into one of 


an important cog in the city’s busi- 
ness structure. There will always 
be members of the Jeffries Bank- 
note Company active in community, 
trade, and civic affairs, as it looks 
forward to the completion of an- 
other fifty years. 


E. John Schmitz and Sons, Incor- 
porated, Baltimore, Maryland, de- 
signed and printed “A Convenient 
Easy Way to Order Printing,” a 
folder which opens up to a 7144- by 
8-inch page. Slits in the left and 
right sides of the inside spread hold 
a memo pad and postage-free enve- 
lopes addressed to the Schmitz firm. 
The pad and envelopes are blue on 
white. The folder itself is brown 
and green on yellow stock. 
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More Sales Through Printing 
Demonstrated by Jensen 


@®THE JENSEN Printing Company 
has been producing quality printing 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, for for- 
ty-three years. Over that period the 
plant has firmly established itself 
throughout Minneapolis, its twin 
super-rival St. Paul, and the entire 
Upper Midwest as a leader in the 
production of outstanding printing. 

Why does a printing establish- 
ment as successful as this organiza- 
tion carry on continuous advertising 
and sales promotion programs when 
everybody must know by now that 
this is a very good printing house? 

When the above question was put 
to J. B. Richards, Jensen public rela- 
tions director, he replied, “To state 
our position briefly, we believe that 
inasmuch as printing is intangible 
we must make tas tngible as pos- 
sible; and we do so by using printing 
to prove our point. The people to 
whom we sell are in the habit of 
buying things in their completed 
state. To explain what I mean... 
a man buys a necktie only after he 
handles and feels it, whether he 
knows anything about silk or not. 
In the case of printing, however, he 


\- -buys an idea—the finished product 


comes later. It is a future purchase 
and he knows little about what, it 
will look like when finished. . 0 ‘ 

“Next major idea is the fact that 
we try not to confuse needs and 
wants. 

“Every business concern needs 
printing—but do they want it? We 
endeavor to induce business people 
to want printing. This we try to 
accomplish by demonstration, ideas 
and suggestions in advertising. 

“We believe wants can be created 
and therefore try our best to create 


them. We make the bold statement 
within our own walls that we know 
more about printing than the people 
to whom we sell printing, so it is up 
to us to suggest constructive ways 
as to how printing can be used prof- 
itably in conducting any business. 

“Then there is the idea that if 
printed advertising is good for our 
customers it certainly should be at 
least equally good for us. 

“To sum up, we believe that the 
amount of printing we can sell is 
limited only by our imagination and 
complete customer coverage.” 

How the Jensen Printing Com- 
pany successfully accomplishes its 
aims is demonstrated in the illus- 
trations accompanying this article. 
The pieces reveal the truth of the 
statement that to be a successful 
advertiser you must first make a 
quality product. Jensen’s motto is 
“More Sales Through Printing” and 
the organization produces not only 
letterpress but also lithography, 
gravure, direct advertising, com- 
mercial photography, binding, and 
finishing, displays and posters. 

Here is a printing house con- 
stantly striving to maintain and im- 
prove the quality of its work. The 
company policy has always been to 
keep in step with progress, to be 
prepared and ready to serve custom- 
ers advantageously. Progress often 
hastens obsolescence of equipment; 
Jensen frequently has been com- 
pelled to increase personnel and in- 
stall new equipment during the past 
forty-three years. 

The company has built one unit of 
a new plant of the one-floor line type 
of production operation. When all of 
the units are completed, the plant 


The tremendous sales-promotion ability of an effective blotter is demonstrated in the example below 
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will cover thousands of square feet 
of floor space and will be as modern 
as the times. Additional space, new 
time- and labor-saving equipment 
will enable the company to further 
extend its services in the field of 
printing and publishing. 

Jensen believes in pricing each 
job at its true worth and endeavors 
to make its products readily avail- 
able. Printing is a technical business 
that requires many skills; and the 
thinking man is still as important 
in the production of printing as the 
machine. The operating family at 
the Jensen Printing Company num- 
bers between 350 and 400. The firm 
takes pride in the fact that more 
than half of its employes are home 
owners, that every member of the 
company organization is an Ameri- 
can citizen, and that the combined 
service record of but six company 
executives totals more than 215 
years. 

Know-how and know-why are in- 
dispensable requisites at this plant. 
The personnel comprises artists, 
craftsmen, mechanics, and techni- 
cians, schooled and trained in the 
various phases of printing. 

Along with advertising truthfully 
and in good taste, Jensen’s printing 
service has unusual depth; a great 
variety of operations are skillfully 
performed in order to render a well 
rounded, complete service to custom- 
ers who use printing in its many 
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layout and brief but attention-getting copy. At right 
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Charles H. Jensen, president of the company, 
has program of “More Sales Through Printing” 


and varied forms. Jensen underlines 
the last two words of the saying 
“There’s a whale of a difference be- 
tween printing and good printing.” 
A recent Jensen mailing piece 
“Production Facilities to 
Serve You Better” is in the form of 
a demonstration file kit showing 
features or examples of the firm’s 
versatility: modern stringing ma- 
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chinery which can punch, string, 
and tie advertising pieces in one 
operation; plastic binding for books 
that are used frequently and should 
lie flat when opened; paste-binding, 
saddle stitching, and rounded cor- 
ners tricks, with booklets—booklets 
that can be folded, pasted, and 
trimmed in one operation or saddle- 
stitched and trimmed in a single 
operation; die-cutting to give adver- 
tising pieces additional interest and 
greater attention-value; modern tin- 
ning or metal edgings with hanging 
loops that are not only convenient 
but virtually necessary to preserve 
and keep intact hanging calendars, 
hangers, displays, and similar items 
which are to be exposed for public 
view; and wire stitching, in which 
mechanical equipment plays an im- 
portant part and where one stitch at 
a time definitely does not result in 
a saving of time. 

To be a successful advertiser you 
must advertise to the right people. 
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this versatile printing house is ca- 
pable of reaching a wide variety 
of businesses. Insurance companies, 
railroads, periodical publishers, and 
other groups prove Mr. Richards’ 
statement that “the amount of print- 
ing we can sell is limited only by our 
imagination and complete customer 
coverage.” We would only add that 
to be a successful advertiser you 
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JENSEN PRINTING COMPANY 
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a piece of advertising out of the ordinary by 
addiag color, smartness and a look of distinc- 
tion. Aside from beauty, this type of binding 
is very convenient and practical, especially for 
utility books such as catalogs, price books, 
etc.—books that are ased frequently and 
should lie flat whee opened. 


Plastic Binding Combs are available in a va- 
riety of colors and in sizes ranging from a 
diameter of *y of an inch up to 11g inch, and 
ia Jeagths up co 20 inches. 


This binding can be applied the full length of 
the backbone of » book or in short lengths, 
as preferred. The Plastic Comb can be con- 
vealed, of semi-concealed under the cover or 
leaves of a book, as desired. In addition, titles 
may also be stamped on the backbone of 
books when the plastic is fully exposed. 


We will gladly assist you in planning a book- 
let or any piece of advertising to be plastic 
bound. Ask for a demonstration. 
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THE JENSEN PRINTING COMPANY 


TER FIMET AVENUE WORTH - - MINNEAPOLIS 1 MINNESOTA 


PLASTIC BINDING 
Practical- Elegant 


PLASTIC BINDING 
that modern touch 
of elegance 


Swatch Books, Menus 
Pregroms. Recipe Books 
Text Books, Price Lists 
and many advertising pieces and 


booklets. 






Above is one of Jensen’s Serve You Better series of pieces 
advertising the plant’s plastic binding production facilities 


must also advertise with the right 
personnel, equipment, and attitude. 
The right attitude would be that 
taken by President Charles H. Jen- 
sen when he wrote “As a matter of 
fact, any business institution that 
has been privileged to serve a com- 
munity for forty-three years owes 
it a debt of gratitude...” 
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Method of Desensitizing 
Copper on Aller Plate 


By Charles. F. King 


@ THE LATEST ISSUE of Lithographic 
Technical Foundation’s bi-monthly 
publication Research Progress de- 
scribes among other things a method 
of “Desensitizing Copper on Bi- 
Metal Plates.” Quoting from this 
article, “Sometimes when a copper 
image type of bi-metal plate is made 
or run, the platemaker or pressman 
may want to keep a part of a work 
area or other area of copper that 
has become exposed from printing. 
This, of course, requires that the 
copper be desensitized so that it will 
accept water instead of ink. Ordi- 
narily this is not too easily done. 
... How long the copper will remain 
desensitized depends a great deal on 
how well the metal is cleaned at the 
start. If the copper is not perfectly 
clean the acid-bichromate cannot 
prepare the metal to hold the gum. 
With the best of technique, the cop- 
per will usually remain desensitized 
for 15,000 to 20,000 impressions 
after which the treatment should be 
repeated. A single treatment which 
lasted throughout a run of 120,000 
impressions was recently reported 
to the LTF laboratory.” 

This question of desensitizing the 
copper on plates made up of layers 
of differing metals has been one of 
the factors which has retarded the 
general acceptance of plates of this 
type. Copper is selected for the im- 
age portion of the plates because it 
is a metal which is exceptionally 
hard to wet with water and very 
easily wetted by ink. The tri-metal 
plate and the Aller plate depend on 
copper as the metal for the image 
areas. Both are European inventions 
and have records of exceptionally 
long runs and a quality of printing 
which far exceeds anything com- 
monly attained in this country with 
the conventional zine or aluminum 
plates. They were successfully used 
in Europe prior to the war but little 
or no effort was put forth to intro- 
duce them into this country until 
after the war. 

One of the factors which has 
greatly hindered the acceptance of 
the tri-metal plate has been this 
problem of the desensitization of 
the unwanted areas of copper. Es- 
sentially the plate is made up of a 
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sheet of metal which acts as a base 
for a layer of copper on which is 
deposited a layer of chromium. The 
plate is made in a manner almost 
identical with the method used for 
making a deep-etch plate. However, 
in this case the chromium is etched 
away, exposing the copper in the 
image areas. Anyone experienced in 
the making of deep-etch plates 
knows that it is practically impos- 
sible to stage out all of the spots 
caused by dirt on the positive or 
other imperfections which will show 
up after a plate has been inked up. 
In fact it is impossible to catch them 
all even if the process is stopped 
after development and the imperfec- 
tions staged out just prior to deep- 
etching (in this case just prior to 
the removing of the chromium in 
the image areas). Prior to this an- 
nouncement by the Foundation there 
appeared to be no help for the plate- 
maker who missed staging-out any 
spots. 

Because of the cost of these plates 
sales efforts have been directed 
largely at lithographers who have 
runs long enough to justify the in- 
creased cost of the plates, or at 
those who are able to take advan- 
tage of the superior reproduction 
quality or freedom from trouble on 
the press which these plates are ca- 
pable of showing. Hence the state- 
ment that desensitizing treatment 
can be expected to last only 15,000 
to 20,000 impressions still leaves 
much to be desired. Since technical 
men have a habit of being conserv- 
ative it is hoped that the 120,000 
impressions spoken of may more 
accurately describe the effectiveness 
of the etch. 

No such problem exists with the 
Aller bi-metal plate. It is composed 
of a layer of copper deposited on a 
sheet of stainless steel. In making 
this plate the copper is removed 
from the non-printing areas and 
permitted to remain in the image 
areas. All of the Aller plates avail- 
able in this country are made from 
negatives instead of positives and 
through their use there is less like- 
lihood of dirt and other spots giving 
trouble. Furthermore, if there is 
any area of the plate, no matter how 


large or how small, which was not 
intended to print, it can be very 
easily desensitized by first removing 
the ink from that area and brushing 
over the unwanted portion with ni- 
tric acid. This removes the copper 
and exposes the stainless steel which 
makes this area identical with the 
rest of the non-printing areas of the 
plate. 

Since the Aller Process is exactly 
the reverse of the process used in 
making a tri-metal plate in that a 
negative rather than a positive is 
used and the copper rather than the 
chromium is etched away, it might 
appear that adding work rather 
than removing it would be the prin- 
ciple problem confronting the users 
of these plates. This is not true, 
since it is a simple matter to deposit 
a film of copper on the stainless 
steel in any local area where work 
is to be added. It is even possible to 
make set-ins with less difficulty than 
commonly encountered with conven- 
tional plates. 

All in all, the Aller plate appears 
to be much more foolproof and the 
quality of the printing produced by 
it far exceeds that commonly pro- 
duced from zinc or aluminum plates. 
Although this, too, is generally con- 
sidered to be a plate which is pri- 
marily designed for long runs some 
lithographers have found that the 
freedom from trouble on the press 
and the improved quality of repro- 
duction more than compensate for 
the increased cost cf the copper- 
coated plate. The cost of the plate 
ready for processing is about four 
times that of a grained aluminum 
plate, and the cost of replating is 
about four times that of regraining. 
In addition there is practically no 
wear on the plate itself and the 
plate is not worn thin by successive 
regraining operations. The only 
wear-out to the stainless steel will 
come from the plate clamps. Hence 
an Aller plate could be expected to 
last considerably longer than one 
made of zine or aluminum. 


Rubber Bands Are Hazard 


Rubber bands thrown on an office 
or corridor floor can cause serious 
accidents. People who have slipped 
on rubber bands have suffered bro- 
ken arms and legs. If you see a rub- 
ber band on the floor, pick it up. If 
a band breaks as you are putting it 
around something, and pieces fly 
away, make sure they are not left 
on the floor. By picking them up 
you will probably save somebody, 
maybe yourself, a fall. 
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@ ANY ATTEMPT to sum up current 
accomplishments in the technical 
progress of the graphic arts is apt 
_ to result in the sort of description 
furnished in the old story about the 
blind men and the elephant. The 
blind man who had hold of the ele- 
phant’s tail had one idea of the char- 
acter of the animal; another, who 
touched the tusk, had an entirely 
different conception, and so on. 

So it is in the graphic arts. There 
are developments in letterpress, off- 
set, gravure; in composing room, 
pressroom, bindery; in ink, paper, 
platemaking. Often each of these de- 
velopments is related to or depend- 
ent upon certain of the others, so 
a full, complete view is necessary to 
gain an idea of the whole—and even 
then it would be difficult to see all 
sides of the elephant at once. 

Despite obstacles, during Printing 
Week in New York a try was made 
at summing up aspects of “New De- 
velopments in the Graphic Arts” 
by means of a discussion clinic 
headed by a panel of six men, each 
experienced in a specific field. The 
session was planned, in line with the 
general policy of the week’s activi- 
ties, to offer information and dis- 
cussion for the benefit of users of 
printing, rather than for the indus- 
try itself. However, largely because 
of the calibre and varied viewpoints 
of members of the panel, it served 
an additional purpose by covering 





Technical Progress in Graphic Arts of Today 
Discussed by Panel of Experts in New York 


By Ranald Savery 


EASTERN EDITOR 


the general trend which is now be- 
ing taken by research and technical 
developments. 

One of the very stimulating fac- 
tors in the clinic discussion was the 
presence on the panel of a man from 
the ranks of users of printing who 
also is very active in mechanical and 
technical research. This was Ros- 
well E. Fisher, co-ordinator of pro- 
duction research for Time, Incor- 
porated, a division of the publishing 
house which has been actively work- 
ing upon technical developments in 
printing. 

Another panel member was Rus- 
sell J. Hogan, of Wilson H. Lee 
Company, and president of the In- 
ternational Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen. A third was Dr. 
George E. Cramer, of the Sinclair & 
Valentine Company, noted ink re- 
search scientist. A fourth was Glenn 
C. Compton, printing specialist with 
the public relations firm of Robbins, 
Barber & Baar, whose topic was 
“non-metal composition.” The fifth 


William P. Gleason (standing) introd mem- 





bers of a discussion panel on new developments 
in the graphic arts in New Yorw during Print- 
ing Week. Seated, from left: Roswell E. Fisher, 
Glenn C. Compton, A. Raisbeck Trown, Albert 
Isaacs, Dr. George E. Cramer, Russell J. Hogan 


was A. Raisbeck Trown, of Thomas 
H. Crosley Company, and president 
of the Electrotypers and Stereotyp- 
ers Association of New York. Mod- 
erator was Albert Isaacs, production 
manager of the Lebhar-Friedman 
Publications. 

Mr. Fisher’s views turned out to 
be the friction points of the discus- 
sion. In the position of a technical 
outsider working on printing prob- 
lems, he saw much to criticize in the 
lack of industry research and what 
he alleged to be the slowness of real 
progress, particularly in the letter- 
press division. Mr. Hogan, a prac- 
tical printer and letterpress man 
with an excellent technical grasp of 
all processes, took sharp issue with 
Mr. Fisher on a number of points. 
It was this exchange that brought 
out much that was of interest to 
printers, as well as to the users of 
printing. 

Mr. Fisher first stated that, speak- 
ing as a publisher, a paramount 
necessity for the printing industry 
was to reduce its costs. Net profits 
for both printers and publishers, he 
pointed out, were decreasing. Fur- 
thermore, high costs were discour- 
aging a wider use of printing. He 
blamed the situation largely upon 
plants and equipment “completely 
out of date.” From that premise he 
advanced to the statement that the 
graphic arts industry was not doing 
nearly enough for itself in research 














—one of the reasons why Time, In- 
corporated had decided to go into 
it themselves. 

An exception, Mr. Fisher contin- 
ued, is to be found in offset lithog- 
raphy, which, he stated, is making 
rapid progress. Declaring that offset 
is “challenging every major field of 
letterpress and gravure,” he inti- 
mated that the latter processes must 
“modernize their technology” or be 
left behind. He pointed to a number 
of large industrial corporations 
with facilities, production, and prof- 
its involved in manufacture of prod- 
ucts unheard of twenty years ago. 
The graphic arts, to survive as a 
major industry, he concluded, must 
make comparable progress in new 
endeavors. 

Mr. Hogan came rapidly to the 
defense of the printing industry as 
a whole, and the letterpress division 
in particular. After stating his basic 
disagreement with Mr. Fisher— 
printing has made good progress, 
he said—he elaborated on the diffi- 
culties of industry-wide research. 
He explained that printing is “a co- 
ordination of many processes and 
operations,” thus rendering the task 
of over-all research a stupendous 
undertaking. A big step in this di- 
rection, it was pointed out, was the 
organization of the PIA Research 
Council, which is endeavoring to act 
as a clearing house for research in- 
formation and development in many 
diverse but related fields. 


Letterpress Industry Needs 


Russell Hogan also explained the 
make-up of the industry, consisting 
of thousands of small firms whose 
customers have little use or need 
for gigantic, super pieces of equip- 
ment. He doubted, for example, that 
a “miracle” web press, if produced, 
could find a market of more than 
fifty buyers throughout the country. 

He then went on to list what he 
believed to be the most practical 
day-to-day needs of the letterpress 
industry—needs that he thought 
were in the process of fulfillment. 
They were: Better and faster meth- 
ods of color correction in photo- 
engraving; better duplicate plates 
made in lighter metals; better and 
faster presses for the smaller print- 
ers; a smaller publication unit that 
will print and fold in a continuous 
operation. 

In research generally, Mr. Hogan 
asked for more and closer co-opera- 
tion between the buyers, customers, 
and printers in all the processes. A 
pool of knowledge where all those 
involved in production of printing 
could give voice to their needs, ex- 
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perience, and widening knowledge, 
would do much, he declared, to speed 
up the practical side of industry 
research. 


Dangers to Letterpress 


Referring to such revolutionary 
developments as xeroprinting and 
the “onset” press as “visionary,” 
and intimating that they might 
never be put to practical use, he con- 
cluded: “None of the principal proc- 
esses will fall by the wayside. What 
is needed, and what will be done, is 
to learn how, without trial and er- 
ror, to plan and produce each job 
in the process which suits it best.” 

During questioning from the au- 
dience which followed, Mr. Fisher 
cleared up one point concerning his 
attitude toward the various major 
processes. The biggest advantage of 
letterpress, he acknowledged, is its 
“basic simplicity” in operation as 
compared with the others. The dan- 
ger to letterpress, he stated, lies in 





* 
BAD 
DEBT 
PYRAMID 


Atlanta Graphic Arts has as- 
sembled a simple set of figures to 
dramatize the volume of work 
necessary to make up for one bad 
debt account traceable to insuffi- 
cient checking of credit. 

A very plausible stranger who 
furnished a good first-glance credit 
background marked up $1200 of 
bad debts to printers before he 
was taken in custody by Federal 
authorities charged with defraud- 
ing through the mails. The Atlan- 
ta association, pointing out that 
$1200 may not seem like a lot of 
money, goes on to estimate the 
volume of printing that must be 
done to make up for such a loss. 

Taking the PIA 1947 ratio 
study average of 9.58 per cent 
profit before Federal income tax, 
it is figured that the $1200 repre- 
sented $1092 in costs. In order to 
break even on a bad debt of that 
amount a printer would have to 
do additional business amounting 
to $12,133.34. 

Thorough, detailed checking of 
credit for new accounts is advised 
as a necessary safeguard to avoid 
getting stuck in such a situation. 











an inclination to be satisfied with 
this one advantage which could be 
overcome if letterpress were to 
stand still while offset continues to 
advance. It was his belief, that, pos- 
sessing the basic factor of simplic- 
ity, letterpress would continue as a 
major process, provided it made a 
real attempt to solve the problems 
which are holding it back. 

Among recent major developments 
in offset directly challenging letter- 
press, he cited bi-metal and tri- 
metal plates, designed to place offset 
in the realm of long runs. Mention 
also was made of the possibility of 
“relief offset,”’ a development which 
would take the process out of the 
field of lithography through elimi- 
nation of the water now used in the 
printing operation. 

To round out some details of the 
picture in new developments, Glenn 
Compton gave a description of the 
various “non-metal” typesetting ma- 
chines, including photo-composers, 
either on the market or in various 
stages of commercial development. 
Among the automatic justifying 
typewriter machines which set type 
approximating printing faces, he 
listed the Vari-Typer, in commercial 
use for some time; and the Justo- 
writer, lately placed on the market, 
distinguished by its “one-typing” 
operation. As more of a “printer’s 
machine,” perhaps, he mentioned 
the Lithotype, in final development, 
which utilizes Monotype faces. 


Photo-composing Machines 


Photo-composing machines men- 
tioned were the Fotosetter, which 
Mr. Compton described as being the 
“equivalent of the line-caster”; the 
British Rotofoto, “equivalent of the 
Monotype,” and possessing a photo- 
composing make-up mechanism; the 
ATF Hadego, the “equivalent of the 
Ludlow”; and the laboratory ma- 
chine of the Lithomat Corporation, 
probably the most radical in theory, 
based upon electronic, photographic 
principles, with commercial produc- 
tion three or four years away, at 
least. The others, with the excep- 
tion of Rotofoto in this country, are 
either at the order-taking stage, or 
reasonably close to it. 

Mr. Compton offered three rea- 
sons for the recent “impetus” in the 
field of non-metal composition. He 
cited as one, the growth of offset 
lithography, demanding a reduction 
in the number of steps between copy 
and repro proofs, and elimination 
of the cumbersome handling of type 
metal. Second is the increasing high 
cost of composition by the present 
methods. Third is the improvement 
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in films and photographic processes. 
He explained that letterpress, in or- 
der to take real advantage of non- 
metal -composition, would have to 
develop faster methods of platemak- 
ing. He suggested that the Fairchild 
photoengraver was a possible step 
in this direction because of its more 
direct and faster method of convert- 
ing copy to a metal printing image. 
He added that one major obstacle in 
perfection of non-metal composition 
is the taking care of corrections effi- 
ciently and quickly. This problem, 
he said, “hasn’t quite been solved.” 


Research Activities 


Faster presses, multicolor equip- 
ment, and demand for wider variety 
of paper finishes for commercial 
jobs have posed problems for the 
inkmaker. Dr. Cramer outlined the 
directions taken in this field of re- 
search. First step in developing a 
quick-drying ink, he explained, was 
to find a substitute for the oil in- 
gredients which took too long to 
dry. The synthetic resins were first 
tried but did not work out. Next 
came solvents, which dry by evap- 
oration in the air, and are success- 
ful, with some disadvantages. The 
problem was solved in newspaper 
work by producing an ink which 
dried by absorption in the paper, 
but this method, he said, has not 
been perfected for other kinds of 
stock. 

Current research, concluded Dr. 
Cramer, is devoted to application of 
plastics and synthetics to produce 
an “ideal ink” which will not dry 
on the press but will dry immedi- 
ately on paper. 

Mr. Trown touched briefly upon 
organized research being conducted 
in electrotyping and stereotyping, 
with the comment that much of the 
work was so technical as to have 
little meaning for anyone not di- 
rectly connected with the field. He 
mentioned experiments with tin, 
and explained the technical difficul- 
ties involved in running rubber 
printing plates in a form alongside 
metal type and engravings. 

An analysis of the discussion as 
a whole reveals much that is of in- 
terest and value to the average 
printer. Chiefly, it provides a pic- 
ture of the general trend and objec- 
tives of printing progress, and the 
manner in which the various ele- 
ments of development and research 
interlock to complete the whole. It 
should serve as a sort of direction 
finder—an opportunity to check and 
evaluate individual thinking and ef- 
forts with the records of progress 
on the industry level. 


Know Costs—or No Profits 
For Your Press Work 


By P.R. Russell 


@ A MERCHANT took for a partner a 
rather eccentric but successful indi- 
vidual. During the first hour of the 
very first day, the new partner 
asked: “Did you make any money 
yesterday?” When the old member 
of the firm admitted, “I don’t know,” 
he calmly closed the store doors, as- 
serting: “Better not open up any 
more until we find out!” We will 
certainly have to admit that no type 
of business or industry would go 
broke if that close a check were kept 
on its economic well-being. 

An employing printer who was 
showing an interested visitor his 
system for keeping a perpetual in- 
ventory on materials of all kind and 
his up-to-the-minute checking sys- 
tem on all work in process, became 
greatly embarrassed when asked: 
“Do you keep as well informed on 
profit and loss?” There are printers 
who seemingly know everything else 
but where they actually stand finan- 
cially. Many have been keeping their 
heads above water for years by 
slowly consuming the capital value 
of their equipment and building. 
They give little thought to how old 


‘machines and equipment may be re- 


placed, not to speak of the essential 
remodeling in due time. 

Did you ever note the number of 
printers who go back to working 
for somebody else after a fling at 
shop ownership themselves? Payday 
again becomes a pleasure and not 
the nightmare of getting money 
enough together to meet it. A mer- 
chant astonished his printer friend 
by saying that income tax records 
showed that he had clerks who ac- 
tually made more money than he did. 
And he dared the printer to inves- 
tigate and see if he didn’t have the 
same situation, particularly with 
higher priced workmen putting in a 
lot of overtime. Weekly checks con- 
siderably in excess of $100 are not 
uncommon in some plants and such 
sums mount rapidly in a year. 

Too much information that de- 
velops about a printing job comes 
in too late to be of any value—facts 
that if known earlier might easily 
have spelled the difference between 
profit and loss. In times past, the 
fact that a printer could predeter- 


mine his material costs (then about 
40 or 50 per cent of the whole job) 
gave him confidence in any price 
given in advance. Today, with labor 
and the mechanical production costs 
ranging up to 75 or 80 per cent 
and materials only 20 or 25 per cent 
of the whole cost, there is no room 
for excess confidence. It would be 
better for the printer to be certain 
in advance about labor and opera- 
tion costs and not so certain about 
materials. 

If you can answer with any de- 
gree of assurance the following 
questions about a given job, you are 
in a position to price it with fair 
assurance of a profit: 

1. What will the materials cost? 
Aside from the spoilage percentage 
which may vary from 2 to 7 per cent, 
depending on length of the run and 
other factors, it is possible to pre- 
determine the cost of paper, ink, 
and the other materials. Quantities 
should be checked, and then double- 
checked, by more than one person 
before the cost figure is set down. 
For years the writer has been check- 
ing paper quantities against others 
in the office of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. In the case of books 
and periodicals, we like to figure a 
ream to the form for each one thou- 
sand or fraction thereof and then 
add the spoilage by percentage. The 
checker will use the sheet method, 
so many pages per sheet, and sheets 
per book, with a multiplication by 
number of books. The two methods 
effectively check each other. A per- 
fecting press, with forms for both 
sides of the sheet, will, of course, 
call for double the amount of paper 
per 1000 impressions. Ink quanti- 
ties, book cloth yardage, and so on, 
should be checked with equal care. 

2. What will be the preparation 
cost of the job? It is the easiest job 
in the world to underestimate the 
cost of type composition, make-up, 
and proofreading. One printer re- 
joiced that he began to show a profit 
when he turned his composition over 
to a linotype trade plant. Now his 
preparation costs were known and 
fixed in advance. He had been charg- 
ing too little for composition and 
make-up in his own plant. Very few 
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plants can set type and make up 
within, say 20 per cent, of a modern 
trade composition plant. The trade 
compositors know their costs and 
make sure of recovering them, plus 
a profit, because they couldn’t stay 
in business unless they do. 

3. What will presswork amount 
to? It is a common saying that 
printing profits are made or lost in 
the pressroom. It is certain that, 
unless presswork does show a profit, 
the production of the whole job will 
not be at a profit. 

The standards for operating any 
press can be determined with a little 
time and effort. Like the merchant’s 
new partner, you had better shut 
your pressroom down until you 
know exactly what each machine 
will do under normal operating con- 
ditions. Don’t accept any standard 
set by the manufacturers until you 
have checked its production by a 
careful and adequate time study. 
There is a tendency on the part of 





some printers to inflate press pro- 
duction figures in giving a cost fig- 
ure in advance. It is all right to use 
figures you may find in competent 
price guides and elsewhere on the 
operation of presses like yours, but 
make sure you equal them with your 
operator in your plant. 

A complete time study made by a 
competent person of every phase of 
press lockup, register, guide adjust- 
ment, makeready, et cetera, as well 
as actual running of the sheets, is 
most essential to the pricing of any 
job in your plant. A time study at 
the elbow of a press operator will 
develop information on time-con- 
suming operations in the pressroom 
which no one in the office, or con- 
nected with plant supervision, ever 
dreamed about. 

One printshop, after making such 
time studies, was still short in time 
allowed for preparation and make- 
ready until an extra time allowance 
was made per page for each half- 
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tone in the marking and building up 
of the cylinder compensation sheet. 
With hour costs on presswork rang- 
ing from $5 up, the importance of 
sufficient time allowance is evident. 

Equally important is extra allow- 
ance in press preparation for the 
additional form register required 
for color work. It is a tragic fallacy 
that preparation for color work sim- 
ply means multiplying the prepara- 
tion time for a single, one-color form 
by the number of colors. Take a 
printer to task when you hear him 
say that. It is costly ignorance. 

4. How much will it cost to bind 
the job? The determination of work- 
able standards for folders, stitchers, 
trimmers, and other bindery ma- 
chines are just as important as those 
for the presses. Again, time studies 
are in order. Standards for folders 
are easier than for presses because 
not nearly so many adjustments are 
necessary. It is a safe bet to figure 
five or six 6-minute periods for 
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161 | Monotype Casting 442 | Gilding 
162} Corrections 443 | Padding 
_181_ | Reading Proof 444 | Case Making 
: 445_| Sawing 
Soi FOUNDRY 446_| Casing In 
" | Make Pilates 447 | Boxing 
202 | Pull Mat 450_| Gluin@Out 
203 | Tenapiate Mold 








PRESS ROOM 


BINDERY “C” 





Cost Center 2-2, 26 


461 Set-Up Machines 





































































































304 | Make Ready (First) 462 | Stitching 
304 | Make Ready (Add’ti) 463 Rotary Perforating 
304 | Makeready | 466 | Punching 
304 | Make Ready (Cover) | 467 | Stripping (Tipping) 
305 | Running 468 | Drilling 
30S | Running 469 | Tinning 
| 305 | Running 
305 | Running (Cover) 
JBINDERY “D" (Handwork) 
470 | Folding 
471 | Gathering 
BINDERY 472 | Insert 
401 | Bindery Cutting 474 | Sewing 
| 402 | Press Cutting 475 | Tipping a 
403 | Set-Up 417 _| Pasting of 
. Back Liner 479 | intert nate mene 


Above: Route Sheet for cost centers in your printing plant. Do you have a complete, printed list of all the operations in your plant? Check above list 
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set-up time on a folder and wire 
stitcher, but press preparation time 
is not nearly so constant. 

Bindery work that has to be done 
by hand is difficult to work into 
standards, but it can be done by 
careful time studies based on the 
abilities of average workmen. 

Well-trained bindery workers, sat- 
isfied with what they are paid and 
willing to work, are valuable assets 
to any plant. Over against this is 
the practice of many shops of using 
poorly trained part-time people for 
bindery work. These shop owners 
think they save money by maintain- 
ing bindery help on an “on-call” 
basis, paid only for the time they 
actually work. The writer believes 
that a fair test would show that the 
“part-time” type of workman is only 
about 50 per cent as efficient as a 
trained, full-time workman. 

Here is a question that will em- 
barrass a lot of employing printers: 
Is there a complete, printed list of 
all the operations available in your 
plant? Better look around before 
you answer yes. Many of the larger 
plants could not produce such a list. 
The illustration shows a printed 
sheet used as a “Route Sheet” for 
cost centers in our plant. See if you 
can list these operations, then check 
your list against this one. Chances 
are that there are some omissions. 


Know costs—or no profits! 


All operations should be listed and printed as 
route sheet for cost centers, as shown below 





Check Cost Centers Involved in Manufacturing 
This Job 
1—Composing 
10—Hand Composition ............ o 
eee oO 
ER Tene eee Oo 
19—Caster Beit Rees thes te Mala vaa ie eee is 
22—Proof Reading ............... Oo 
RAMEE) Wo 5 0's 5:5:6 015 e.6'0 [| 
3—Bindery 
OO ce ctheeiansnescaneees o 
ee er , 
64—Continuous Trimming ........ i | 
67—Folding—Cleve. Small ......... Oo 
70—Folding—M.F. Combination .... . oO 
73—Folding—Cleve. Large ........ oO 
76—Smythe Sewing ............. : 
79—Christensen Stitcher ........... o 
B2——Care MAINE osc cccsccvicece oO 
ee aa a eee eee ‘oa 
88—Rounding & Backing .......... 0 
91—Book Compressing ........... .. 
rrr errr oO 
a, rer rere fa 
A O 
PRIN TD) 55. a p's So, ovis 6a oo 4.0% o 
eee ee ee ae oO 
WOO Binge! «oo ccccccs ccecwecs oO 
112—Power Embossing ......... sae 
4—Foundry 
DUC eROMNNY 3 is:s:3eixiewineioe sevice ve o 
5—NMailing 
URN NINN «5:5 15s 5 ahclewig eee ee o 
124—Multilith and Addressograph .... 0 











HOW NEW YORK STATE LIQUOR AUTHORITY AND 
GRAPHIC ARTS GROUPS SETTLED THEIR PROBLEM 


e@ AN EXAMPLE of accomplishment 
through co-operation in time of cri- 
sis is afforded by the handling of a 
serious situation that arose recently 
in New York. The crisis came about 
when the New York State Liquor 
Authority decided to ban all give- 
away advertising and printed mat- 
ter sponsored by brewers, distillers, 
vintners, and wholesalers, and dis- 
tributed at point of sale in stores 
and restaurants. The advertising 
matter included such items as recipe 
books, menus, calendars, paper nap- 
kins, mats, coasters, and trays. Size 
and styles of counter and window 
display material also were to be 
drastically restricted. 

Production and distribution of 
such material is conducted under 
regulations set up by the Authority. 
Reason for the ban was that these 
regulations had been “abused.” 

Needless to say, the edict, if car- 
ried out, would have resulted in a 
serious loss of business for a sub- 
stantial segment of the graphic arts 
industry. There was also some ques- 
tion as to whether the state body 
was not exceeding its authority in 
preventing advertisers from carry- 
ing on a legitimate enterprise. 

Immediately after the ban—in- 
tended to go into effect March 1, 
1950—representatives of a number 
of graphic arts, advertising, and 
trade union organizations united in 
protest. Among these groups were 
the Metropolitan Lithographers As- 
sociation, Allied Printing Trades 
Council of Greater New York, New 
York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion, Point of Purchase Advertising 
Institute, and several others. 


Representatives of the State Liq- 
uor Authority evidenced a willing- 
ness to hear the graphic arts side of 
the story, and a series of meetings 
was held. The Authority explained 
details of the trouble which had led 
to the proposed ban, while the print- 
ing and the advertising groups pre- 
sented evidence to show the harm 
that would result to business, to 
employment, and in restriction of 
free enterprise if the ban were to 
be carried through. 

A solution was worked out. The 
Authority rescinded its ban. In re- 
turn, the advertising and printing 
groups agreed to participate in for- 
mation of a New York State Liquor 
Advertising League, the purpose of 
which is to co-operate with the Au- 
thority in maintaining rules and 
standards governing point-of-pur- 
chase advertising in retail liquor 
outlets. Graphic art groups are to 
operate in the League with liquor 
industry representatives as an aid 
to the Authority to prevent prac- 
tices that do not have the Author- 
ity’s approval. 

Thus a three-way plan of co-oper- 
ation was formulated, which should 
bear good results for everyone con- 
cerned. The State Liquor Authority 
has a pledge of active aid from the 
other groups, while the printers, 
advertisers, and producers of ad- 
vertising are enabled to hold onto 
a profitable source of business and 
employment—because the affected 
parties were willing to sit down 
together and listen to one another’s 
viewpoints in order to arrive at a 
course of action which was mutually 
constructive. 


DESCRIBE USE OF PLEXIGLAS IN A NEWS PLANT 


e@ PLEXIGLAS, in white translucent 
sheets of acrylic plastic material, is 
being used with a high degree of 
success in the negative retouching 
and color separation tables through- 
out the. huge new Philadelphia In- 
quirer rotogravure plant. An article 
describing installation and use of 
the Plexiglas in the plant has been 
published in the Reporter of Rohm 
& Haas Company, manufacturer of 
the material. The sheets are posi- 
tioned inside the tables between the 
lights and the glass tops. 
Retouching of color negatives and 
layout of the negatives for register 
in the printing form are of utmost 


importance in rotogravure printing. 
The retoucher works in various val- 
ues of grays, each representing a 
color or shade. He learns through 
experience how to build up or tone 
different grays so that the printed 
result in color will match the origi- 
nal copy. Assembling the separation 
negatives in the form in prepara- 
tion for the etching process on the 
printing cylinder, is, of course an- 
other operation requiring close reg- 
ister and clear examination of every 
detail. 

Glass-faced pyramid stands, illu- 
minated from within, are used for 
the retouching; flat lineup tables 
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are used for the layout work. More 
than a hundred such tables and 
stands constitute the equipment in 
the Inquirer plant, where sixty-one 
rotary press units are operated. 

To gain efficient results in re- 
touching and layout, the more even 
the diffusion of light from within, 
the better. Each element or detail 
of the negatives must be revealed 
clearly and sharply; each dimension 
unmistakably defined. According to 
Rohm & Haas, the engineers who 
designed the new plant in Philadel- 
phia to conform to the most modern 
technical standards decided upon 
Plexiglas as being an ideal diffusing 
medium for this purpose—primarily 
because of its glare-free qualities; 
second, because by variation of the 
thickness of the sheets, the quantity 
of light can be controlled. 

Two different degrees of illumi- 
nation were requested in the plant 
—fifty foot candles for twelve mono- 
tone layout tables and eighteen color 
tables; thirteen foot candles for the 
forty-eight retouching stands, six- 
teen pyramid viewing stands, and 
seven cutting and viewing tables. 
For the fifty-foot-candle illumina- 
tion, a single sheet of Plexiglas, 14- 
inch thick, was used. It was installed 
inside the table between the fluores- 
cent lighting and the plate glass top. 
Lights are two 40 w. G.E. daylight 
tubes mounted on a semicircular 
metal reflector, painted white. The 
illumination of thirteen foot candles 
was achieved by combining a 14- 
inch sheet and a 14-inch sheet for a 
3g-inch thickness, with the lighting 
from a single tube. 

It is said that by varying thick- 
ness of the sheets, proper amount 
of illumination has been secured, 
spread so evenly across the working 
surface that meter readings at cor- 
ners and edges match those of all 
other portions. The sheets are much 
lighter than glass, non-breakable 
except from violent blows, and can 
be removed easily for maintenance 
of lighting. 

Use of Plexiglas for retouching 
and layout operations in the graphic 
arts is believed to be new, although 
the material has been utilized for 
some time as a diffuser in lighting 
fixtures, for interior-lighted outdoor 
signs, store fronts, and displays. Its 
manufacturer is confident that hav- 
ing demonstrated its success in ro- 
togravure equipment, it can readily 
be put to work for similar purposes 
in other graphic arts branches. 





There will always be a frontier 
where there is an open mind and a 
willing hand. C. F. Kettering. 
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Income Tax Return Analysis 
For Printing Salesmen 


By. Harold. 9. Ashe 


e@ MOST PRINTING salesmen, along 
with other taxpayers, are faced with 
a relatively new tax problem, and 
one for which there is no easy an- 
swer. If the salesman is married he 
must make a decision whether to 
file a joint return with his wife, or 
whether it is to their tax advantage 
to file separate returns. 

For many years taxpayers have 
been clamoring for equality with the 
taxpayers in community property 
states in splitting income for tax 
purposes. Taxpayers given this in- 
come-splitting privilege for the first 
time on 1948 income tax returns 
generally failed to understand that 
a joint return may not always result 
in a decreased income tax. 

Here are the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of separate returns and 
joint returns for husband and wife: 

Joint Returns: Such returns com- 
bine all income of both husband and 
wife, and constitute a return for 
both. Both the husband’s and wife’s 
name must appear on the tax form; 
both must sign the return. Form 
1040 now provides for income split- 
ting. Total income is split in two 
equal parts. The tax is computed on 
one-half of the taxable income, then 
is multiplied by two to get the total 
tax assessed on the combined income 
of both spouses. This may result in 
a lower tax rate than if the income 
were not split. For example, com- 
bined income in a joint return of, 
say, $8,000 (after all deductions and 
exemptions) would be divided by 
two to compute the tax. The top 
$2,000 of each half of this income 
would be in the 22 per cent bracket 
(less 1948 reduction). If not split, 
and entirely the earnings of one 
spouse, the top $2,000 would be in 
the 30 per cent bracket, demonstrat- 
ing the advantage of the new tax- 
splitting provision. 


Separate Returns 


Separate Returns: These returns 
will show the respective income of 
each spouse only. Thus, the husband 
might have $5,000 from salary and 
commissions and interest, while his 
wife has $1,000 from rentals, each 
over and above deductions and ex- 
emptions. In this case, if each files a 


separate return, the husband would 
have the top $1,000 of his taxable 
income in the 26 per cent bracket, 
because of failure to make a joint 
return. In a joint return, none of 
the income tax would be computed 
at a rate greater than 22 per cent. 
Only husbands and wives may file 
joint returns. This provision is not 
available to other relationships, such 
as father and son, even though, in 
fact, income is shared or income- 
producing property is jointly held. 


Split Income Factors 


It is not required that husband 
and wife shall live together to have 
the advantage of split income, pro- 
vided they are not legally separated 
or divorced. Marital status is arbi- 
trarily determined by the status 
existing on December 31, 1949 for 
1949 returns. If the couple is mar- 
ried on the last day of the year they 
are deemed to be married for the 
entire year for tax purposes. By the 
same rule, if the couple is legally 
separated or divorced on December 
31, 1949, they are considered to be 
single for the entire tax year. 

If one spouse died during 1949, a 
joint return may nevertheless be 
made, reporting both the survivor’s 
income, if any, and the income, if 
any, of the deceased spouse, and 
dividing the combined income in a 
joint return to determine the tax. 

A joint return may not be filed if 
either spouse was a non-resident 
alien at any time during 1949. Nei- 
ther can a joint return be filed if the 
couple maintain different tax or fis- 
cal years. That is, if the salesman’s 
wife has a business, for example, 
and her tax year runs from, say, 
July 1 of one year through June 30 
of another year, this would bar the 
making of a joint return. 

Even though a husband and wife 
use different methods of accounting 
they may file joint returns. For an 
example, the husband, a salesman, 
may be on the cash basis, while the 
wife, owner of a dress shop, may be 
on the accrual basis. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau emphasizes that 
both accounting methods must cor- 
rectly reflect the true income of each 
spouse. 
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Where joint returns are filed, tax- 
payers must both sign and each is 
responsible for the entire amount of 
the unpaid tax, or any tax subse- 
quently assessed against the joint 
return, In event of a refund, the 
Treasury check will be made out to 
both husband and wife. Both must 
endorse the check to cash it. If the 
saving by use of a joint return is 
modest, and a large refund is due, it 
may be wise to file separate returns, 
if each has income, when there is 
family friction or likelihood of a 
separation. Refund checks present 
cashing difficulties where husband 
and wife cannot agree upon a distri- 
bution of a joint refund, the result 
of each having taxable income. 


When husband and wife file sepa- 
rate returns they not only must re- 
port only their own income, but they 
must take only their own depend- 
ents as exemptions. The spouse fur- 
nishing the principal support of a 
dependent must take that dependent 
as an exemption even though it may 
be to the tax advantage of the other 
spouse to claim that dependent. De- 
pendents claimed by each taxpayer 
must, by relationship, come within 
the legal definition of dependent. 

However, in a joint return it is 
not necessary to separate depend- 
ents between spouses. The test of 
whether the dependent is legally 
allowable is determined by the rela- 
tionship to either spouse. 


THE LETTER YOU HAVE WANTED TO WRITE 


@ UNDER THE heading “Share Your 
Knowledge —?” the following “let- 
ter’ was published in a recent issue 
of Hi-Lites, bulletin of the Graphic 
Arts Association, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. The only editorial comment ac- 


companying it was this notation: 
The following was forwarded by a 
member with the terse comment: 
“Joe, I feel good. How about you?” 
Here’s the letter. How often have 
you wanted to write one like it? 














“Mr Pe 

Se GEO: GREG IX Rana re Company 
Be es he Spe RAE Street 
ph ge pemnc wi Rien sd BE Leet, ae City 
LTS V5 | os a ae eS Se 





“Having enjoyed two full years 
as supplier to some of your print- 
ing needs, we have finally come 
to the realization that you are a 
most meticulous and exacting 
buyer of graphic arts products. 

“We deplore some of the mis- 
takes we have made to the same 
degree of mortification you have 
so vehemently expressed to us. 
It seems we are stupid, blunder- 
ing little idiots and therefore we 
retire to the wood-shed in all 
humbleness to take our beating 
as we so richly deserve. 

“One thought disturbs us, how- 
ever. Do you ever have occasion 
to chastise your other printers 
from whom you purchase such 
fine quality printing and binding 
so economically? Surely you must 
be psychologically frustrated if 
you have no reason to give them 
hell, too. We like you and we 
don’t want you to be frustrated. 
We want you to give full expres- 
sion to your talents for harass- 
ment, and we feel it is unfair of 
us to maintain a monopoly on 
errors. We want to share our 
ability for making mistakes so 
that you will have adequate out- 
lets of expression. 





“This we have done. We have 
let some of your other printers in 
on our little secret of making 
mistakes and they have taken to 
the idea with great enthusiasm. 
In fact we are amazed at their 
ability to create even bigger and 
better mistakes than ours. We 
congratulate them. They have 
been most successful. 

“As a classic example of this 
success, I am enclosing two 
copies of ‘H C < 
of which I am sure you will be 
very proud. Note the perfect 
line-up of pages and the equal 
margins top and bottom. Note 
on page 3 how cleverly the type 
slants east and west and on page 
4 it slants north and south. Note 
on page 71 how expertly they 
have chopped through the type 
heading, how tricky the trimming 
on the covers, and other remark- 
able errors too numerous to 
mention. 

“No doubt these are the only 
two copies in the entire run to 
have these fine mistakes, but 
don’t let that disturb you. They’ll 
catch on eventually and will 
start turning out whole editions 
that look like this. However, if 
you feel that you cannot wait 
until an entire edition looks like 
these two copies, why don’t you 
let us do ‘H..... C : 
so that you can achieve these re- 
sults immediately. 

Cordially yours,” 














The joint return, if combined in- 
come after exemptions and deduc- 
tions is over $2,000, will effect tax 
savings if: 

1. One spouse’s income is sub- 
stantially greater than the income 
of the other spouse; 

2. One spouse has an income; the 
other sustains a loss; 

3. The entire income of husband 
and wife is earned by one spouse. 

To illustrate how split-income 
works, let’s set up a typical case 
for comparison, showing income not 
split (under the old law) and income 
split (under the new law), assuming 
all income is that of one spouse. 











NOT SPLIT SPLIT 
Adjusted gross income $10,000 $10,000 
Standard deduction...... 1,000 1,000 
Net Income 
before exemptions .. 9,000 9,000 
Exemption (four).......... 2,400 2,400 
Income subject to -- 
Lo, ee ae 6,600 6,600 
One-half of above 
on joint return.......... 3,300 
Tentative tax on $6,600 
not split; on $3,300 
| anon ee ee 1,540.00 686.00 
Reduction of tentative 
tax (1948 law).......... 204.80 102.32 
583.68 
Amount in joint return 
multiplied by...........- 2 
Pill betae so 4 $ 1,335.20 $ 1,167.36 


Frequently separate returns are 
advisable when medical expenses 
have been excessive for one spouse, 
and each has separate income. Medi- 
cal expense deductions are limited to 
the amount in excess of 5 per cent 
of adjusted gross income. On a joint 
return the couple is considered a 
single entity. 

Example: Each spouse has $5,000 
income, or combined income of $10,- 
000. Superficially, it would appear 
immaterial whether each spouse 
files separate return or combines 
their incomes and split the total for 
the same apparent result. In fact, 
there is a considerable difference in 
the choice made, if one spouse has 
had large medical expenses. 


Figure Tax Both Ways 


Assume the wife has $1,000 in 
medical expenses, the husband none. 
On a joint return $500 of this medi- 
cal expense (5 per cent of $10,000) 
is non-deductible, leaving only $500 
deductible from the joint return. In 
a separate return, the wife would 
deduct $750 (5 per cent of $5,000, 
or $250 being non-deductible). On 
medical deductions alone, a joint 
return would be reduced to $9,500. 
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By separate returns the total in- 
come would be reduced to $9,250 
($5,000 for the husband, plus $4,250 
for the wife). Assuming each has 
substantial other personal deduc- 
tions, warranting itemizing of de- 
ductions, the above example would 
result in a material tax saving if 
separate returns are made. 

Separate returns may be advis- 
able where both husband and wife 
have sustained capital net losses, if 
both have substantially the same 
income. Tax regulations limit the 
amount of a capital loss which can 
be deducted from ordinary income 
to $1,000. In a joint return only 
$1,000 may be deducted. In separate 
returns, each spouse may take up to 
the $1,000 maximum. This advan- 
tage, however, may be illusory if 
one spouse has large income, the 
other nominal income. This is only 
because the larger income of one 
spouse would place his unsplit in- 
come in much higher tax brackets. 
This might offset the tax advantage 
of the extra $1,000 of deductions 
accruing to the other spouse in a 
much lower tax bracket. 

The new factor of joint returns 
points up the wisdom of figuring 
the individual income tax, when in 
any doubt whatsoever, both sepa- 
rately and jointly. The “easy” way 
may be the most expensive. 


Short or Long Form? 


Starting with the 1948 income tax 
return, either or both spouses may 
claim an extra $600 exemption by 
reason of being blind or sixty-five 
years of age or over, or both. Care 
should be used to make certain that 
these facts are indicated after the 
name of either spouse on page one 
of the tax form. It is necessary to 
attach proof of blindness to the re- 
turn, or a physician’s or optome- 
trist’s statement explaining that the 
partial blindness of the taxpayer 
comes within the legal definition of 
blind exemption. 

Considerable confusion still exists 
as to the respective tax-saving mer- 
its of the short form versus the long 
form. In at least one instance, this 
writer has read an article solemnly 
stating that the short form is usu- 
ally preferable. It goes on to state 
that many tax experts advise their 
clients to “forget about the long 
form altogether.” 

This eyebrow-raising counsel is 
contrary to fact. No competent tax 
man, to my knowledge, will make 
such a sweeping statement. Whether 
the long form or the short form is 
the most advantageous is a matter 
of individual circumstance which 
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the taxpayer or his counsel can de- 
termine only after an examination 
of the facts. 

Form 1040 may be used as either 
a short form or a long form. If 
income is less than $5,000, and the 
taxpayer does not itemize his non- 
business deductions, he may find his 
tax in the tax table on page 4 of 
1040. If, however, he has non-busi- 
ness deductions totaling more than 
10 per cent of his adjusted gross 
income, the wise taxpayer will item- 
ize such deductions and calculate his 
own income tax. 


ITS A QUIZ 


(Answers to these questions can be 
found in more detail in the November 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. Brief 
answers on page 54.) 





1. Can you name four reasons for 
rescheduling of production in job 
and publication plants? 

2. Good reproduction proofing has 
four requirements: 1. Dense color, 
no gloss; 2. quick ink setting or 
drying; 3. press stability — now 
you name the fourth. 

8. What developments are expected 
to help “keep letterpress abreast 
of progress” in the future? 

4. The oldest newspaper in North 
America is 
a. Hartford Courant 
b. Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph 

5. As soon as a deep-etch litho plate 
coating becomes dry, a hardening 
or “dark reaction” begins — and 
the higher the relative humidity, 
the faster the reaction. True or 
false? 

6. Might static eliminators that use 
thin strips of the element polo- 
nium be hazardous to health? 

7. What is the probable above-wage 
percentage in a “hidden payroll” 
paid extra by employers? 

a. About 5 per cent 
b. About 10 per cent 
ce. About 15 per cent 

8. What is “filtration” ink? 

9. Unscramble your IP columnists 
which are pied below: 

a. King 1. Pressroom 

b. Frazier 2. Proofroom 

ce. St.John 3. Offset Department 

d. Rundell 4. Specimen Review 

e. Bump __ 5. Salesman’s Corner 
10. What fire safety device for em- 

ployees was used by GPO in 1860 

to 1865? 

a. Net 

b. Fire stairs 

c. Bow and arrow 

d. Ladders 





If income is more than $5,000 the 
long form must be used. Here, too, 
the taxpayer is given a choice. He 
may itemize his non-business deduc- 
tions, or he may take a standard 
deduction of 10 per cent of his ad- 
justed gross income or not more 
than $1,000, whichever is the lesser 
amount on a joint return, or that 
of a single taxpayer. If husband and 
wife file separate returns, the maxi- 
mum deduction is $500 each. 

This writer places great emphasis 
upon a careful scrutiny by the sales- 
man of personal deductions to which 
he is entitled. The reason is quite 
simple. Most salesmen are fairly 
careful in deducting all selling ex- 
penses borne by them to determine 
their net compensation from selling. 
But, from there on out, they are less 
diligent even though, in fact, failure 
to take all personal deductions will 
have as great a bearing upon the 
tax computed as will the oversight 
of a selling expense of like amount. 
A salesman may reflect every selling 
expense right down to the last dime 
in his tax return, yet understate his 
personal deductions by hundreds of 
dollars, thereby reducing his hard- 
earned take-home pay, after income 
taxes, both from his salary and any 
other income sources he may have. 


Collect Complete Data 


Provided the salesman is permit- 
ted to use the short-form, he should 
still reduce to concrete figures the 
sums and totals of his personal de- 
ductions. If they total less than 10 
per cent (bearing in mind that the 
first 5 per cent of adjusted gross 
income spent for medical care is not 
deductible) he may safely proceed 
to use the short form. 

He cannot, however, properly de- 
termine which form to use (or 
whether to take the standard deduc- 
tion) until he has actually computed 
all his personal deductions. Having 
done this, additional time needed to 
prepare a long form (if such saves 
taxes) is negligible. 

In collecting data on personal de- 
ductions, the taxpayer might profit- 
ably spend an hour in consultation 
with his wife reviewing the year’s 
expenditures of a non-business de- 
ductible nature. 

By carefully computing all out- 
lays of a personal deduction char- 
acter, the salesman frequently will 
find that such deductions aggregate 
far more than the 10 per cent al- 
lowed on the short form or the 
standard deduction on the long form. 

Likewise, the salesman who exer- 
cises diligence in reporting all sell- 
ing expenses incurred by him (and 
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not reimbursed by his employer) is 
frequently negligent in deducting all 
expenses incident to other income he 
may have. If he has a rental prop- 
erty or two, oversights may range 
from a small expense for minor re- 
pairs to such major items as depre- 
ciation on the rental property, or 
taxes. 

The more diversified the sales- 
man’s other sources of income, the 
more likely he is to overlook some 
expense in connection with one or 
another of his holdings or ventures. 
Such expenses should be recorded. 

Bearing in mind that, even in the 
lowest tax bracket of $2,000 or less, 
the taxpayer in 1949 pays $16.60 on 
every $100 of 1949 taxable income, 
the necessity for showing every last 
dollar of unreimbursed sales ex- 
pense, as well as watching all per- 
sonal deductions becomes apparent. 
Oversight of $500 in sales expenses 
—or personal deductions—will re- 
sult in an income tax bill $83 more 
than otherwise in the lowest tax 
bracket. 


A WEDDING DATA FORM 


e The Advance Printing Company of 
Rockford, Illinois, uses a form for 
wedding information that saves a lot 
of time: 

(CROSS OFF WRONG STATEMENT) 


Mr. and Mrs 
OR 


Mr. (or) Mrs 
request(s) the honour of your 


presence at the marriage of 


THEIR ) 
{urs or HERS daughter 


OR 
announce the marriage of 








THEIR . 
{urs or HER} daughter 





NAME OF DAUGHTER 
to 





NAME OF MAN 




















on the of 
Day Date Month 
YEAR 
at o’clock in the 
Time 
Church 
Place 
Reception At Home 











Check Managerial Efficiency 
By These Twelve Ratios 


By A.C. Kiechlin 


e “My BOOKS are balanced every 
month,” said Bob Miller, owner of 
the Miller Printing Company. Miller 
said it as though he felt that a bal- 
anced set of books implied the last 
word in competent management. 

After analyzing his figures, we 
told him that his books were in 
balance all right, but his business 
was listing badly. “How come?” he 
asked. “My bookkeeper told me only 
yesterday that he had balanced them 
up for the month.” 

“Your books are balanced mathe- 
matically,” we explained, “but they 
are badly out of balance in ratios, 
which is more important.” This 
printer didn’t understand, and so 
we set him right with an explana- 
tion that we pass along to other 
printers whose books are badly out 
of line even though every month 
they are balanced to the penny. 

Even though the debits in your 
books equal the credits, which means 
that your accounts are technically in 
balance, the financial and operating 
ratios may be far out of balance. 
The way they compare is more im- 
portant to you than debit or credit 
equilibrium. 

Business balance is determined 
by making a ratio analysis, which 
involves comparing one account or 
group of accounts with another on 
profit and loss statement or balance 
sheet, or comparing items selected 
from the two business statements. 
The printer should check his mana- 
gerial efficiency by means of certain 
ratios that provide the information 
he needs to keep his business engine 
running smoothly. Twelve of these 
ratios are: 

1. Liabilities to net worth. If 
there is unbalance here, if the busi- 
ness. debt exceeds the net worth, 
look for trouble in a buyer’s market; 
your creditors own more of your 
business than you do. Through the 
years, the ratio of net worth to the 
liabilities should increase. When a 
seller’s market switches to a buyer’s 
market, the ratio of net worth to 
business debt may show a turn for 
the worse brought about by write- 
offs due to falling prices. 

Sometimes a printer overextends 
himself, the liabilities increase out 


of proportion to net worth, the credi- 
tors crack down. Working capital is 
crippled. Sometimes this happens 
when a business has been started 
with too little capital. A printer 
invests too heavily, business is slow 
in materializing, and he can’t meet 
his obligations. The business may be 
there but it costs money to get it 
and funds are lacking. On the other 
hand, sales may be satisfactory, but 
the printer cuts prices to get vol- 
ume, which is common in a buyer’s 
market, and one day he finds him- 
self short on “seed money.” Liabili- 
ties exceed net worth because he has 
not maintained a reasonable profit 
on sales. 

2. Net worth to fixed assets, busi- 
ness property, printing machinery 
and equipment, and trucks. The net 
worth should exceed the fixed assets. 
If the ratio is reversed, the printer 
is carrying too much fixed capital. 
Depreciation should be deducted 
from the fixed assets before making 
this comparison. If the fixed assets 
exceed the net worth, the printer is 
short on working capital. In a buy- 
er’s market, this may cause trouble 
because money isn’t so easy to get 
as it is in a seller’s market. When a 
printer expands or modernizes heav- 
ily in a seller’s market, the fixed 
assets for a time may exceed the net 
worth without serious complications 
because the printer can stir up addi- 
tional business without much addi- 
tional expense, bringing the ratio 
into the safety zone in a short time. 

3. Fixed assets to current assets. 
A high ratio of fixed assets to cur- 
rent assets means high fixed ex- 
pense, low profits, and often only 
about 10 per cent realization in case 
of a forced sale. A high ratio of cur- 
rent assets to fixed assets indicates 
ample funds to pay all obligations, 
forced liquidation in a buyer’s mar- 
ket less likely, and good business 
management. Some take pride in a 
heavy fixed asset position but at a 
time like this credit men and bank- 
ers are more concerned with the 
debt-paying ability of a business, 
hence a good current asset position 
is more to their liking. 

4. Current assets to current lia- 
bilities. This is called the current 
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ratio. If a printer has $2,000 in cur- 
rent assets, cash, receivables, and 
inventory, for every $1,000 in cur- 
rent liabilities, bills due suppliers 
and short-term loans to banks, he is 
a good credit risk because he can 
pay his bills on demand and have 
again as much left over to continue 
operation. Items of a questionable 
value should be eliminated from in- 
ventory and receivables before com- 
puting the current ratio. 

Our field studies indicate that 
some printers, because of higher 
costs, higher taxes, or expanded 
facilities, which are a drag on work- 
ing capital, have been operating 
with a current ratio of about one 
and a half to one. If prices “freeze” 
on a lower level, this may decrease 
current assets and reduce the ratio 
somewhat more in the wrong direc- 
tion, putting the printer in a bad 
way financially. Try to keep the cur- 
rent ratio up around two to one in 
this crucial period. 

5. Acid-test ratio. This ratio com- 
pares the quick assets, cash, and re- 
ceivables to the current liabilities. 
When this ratio is one to one, a busi- 
ness is in a quick liquid condition. 
If suppliers or holders of short- 
term loans demand their money, 
the printer can give them the cash 
quickly. If the ratio of quick assets 
to current liabilities is two to one, 
you may have too much liquid cash, 
“sleeping capital.” If you contem- 
plate paying off a mortgage or other 
long-term obligation, this excess is 
desirable, otherwise it may be wise 
to put the excess funds to work or 
invest them elsewhere. A live busi- 
ness won’t keep dead money around. 

6. Inventory to current debt or 
current liabilities. The inventory 
should never exceed the current lia- 
bilities at a time like this. In a sell- 
er’s market, a printer can play a bit 
loose with this ratio, but it’s a dan- 
gerous practice today. 

7. Net profit to total assets. This 
ratio gives the net profit per dollar 
of investment in total assets owned 
by the business or not paid for as 
yet. Calculate this ratio by dividing 
the net profit into the total assets. 
If the assets total $25,000 and the 
net profit is $5,000, the ratio is 
five, and it shows how effectively a 
printer uses his assets. If another 
printer earns $5,000 net profit and 
his balance sheet shows $30,000 in 
assets, the ratio is six. Usually the 
higher the ratio, the less efficient 
the management. 

8. Net sales to net worth. This 
ratio is arrived at by dividing the 
net sales by the net worth. It gives 
you an idea of the investment dol- 
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lars you need to get dollar volume 
on sales and it should be watched 
from period to period. The fewer 
dollars you need invest to get a 
specified sales volume, the more effi- 
cient your operation. The printer 
who does $50,000 with a capital in- 
vestment or net worth of $10,000, 
is a better business man than his 
counterpart who needs $20,000 to do 
$50,000 volume. If your net worth 
is $20,000 and your volume is $50,- 
000 yearly, the ratio is 2.5 ($20,000 
divided into $50,000). Every dollar 
invested brings $2.50 in sales. The 
higher this ratio, the better. 

9. Net profit to net worth. If the 
net worth is $50,000 and the net 
profit is $5,000, the return on net 
worth or capital investment is 10 
per cent. In a buyer’s market, unless 
cost control is rigidly applied, this 
return is likely to decrease. The 
printer should watch it as closely as 
he watches the net profit on sales. 

10. Credit sales to receivables. If 
your credit sales for the past year 
were $25,000 and your receivables 
are listed on the balance sheet at 
$2,500, this gives a ratio of ten, or 
$2,500 divided into $25,000. Divide 
ten into 365 days in the year to get 
the average period represented by 
the receivables. In this case, it is 
thirty-seven days, and so the printer 
is somewhat behind in collections if 
his terms are thirty days. He should 
keep the average figure as close to 
his due date as possible. 

11. Inventory to current assets. 
In a buyer’s market, a desirable 
ratio is one to two. The inventory 
should approximate 50 per cent of 
the current assets, otherwise you are 


carrying too much inventory, which 
means higher carrying charges on 
the additional capital invested, more 
depreciation on stock, more space, 
and a bigger outlay for insurance on 
stock. Carrying charges on inven- 
tory in the printing industry aver- 
age one per cent per month of the 
inventory investment. In some cases, 
it runs much higher than this. 

12. Net profit on sales. This ratio 
shows the pennies you can keep out 
of the sales dollar before the taxes. 
Most business men use this ratio as 
the only yardstick of profit. 

It merely reflects operating effi- 
ciency in terms of expense control 
and buying ability. A business may 
show a high net on sales, but the net 
may be in poor ratio with the other 
operating elements on the operating 
and financial statements, creating 
an undesirable condition. 

Before taking ratios on balance 
sheet accounts, eliminate the value 
of all intangibles, such as goodwill; 
see that all assets are properly de- 
preciated, and do not include the bad 
accounts. 

Successful business operation is 
largely a matter of ratios. Dollar 
results are important but ratios are 
the best yardsticks to measure over- 
all managerial efficiency. 

Because ratios differ with the 
business, the printer must develop 
his own standards by comparative 
analysis from period to period. The 
ratio of net sales to net worth is the 
master key. When this is high, the 
business is usually in good balance 
and the printer should attempt to 
approximate operating and financial 
ratios existing at that time. 





Current assets 

Cash in bank 

Accounts receivable 

Notes receivable 

Inventory 

Fixed assets 

Business building 

Printing machinery 
Non-mechanical equipment 
Furniture and fixtures 
Office equipment 

Trucks 

Less reserves for depreciation 
Other assets 


Bases + 
tS 





Prepaid insurance and other 
deferred charges 
OR cee $000000 


plained in this article. 





BALANCE SHEET OR FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
MILLER PRINTING COMPANY 


Enter the figures from your books on this statement and then analyze the ratios as ex- 


Assets and liabilities should balance to the penny in total. The worth is the difference be- 
tween the assets and the liabilities. Capital stock plus surplus is the net worth of a corporation. 


Current liabilities 

Accounts payable 

Loans payable (short-term) 

Accrued liabilities, such as wages, 

interest and taxes due, but not paid 

Fixed liabilities 

Mortgage payable 

Long-term loans payable —_..................----+- 





Total business debt Bis ie 
Net worth or capital stock 
plus surplus 

- eee 
eae oo $000000 
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PREMAKEREADY FOR YEARBOOKS 

Could we get a little information as 
to the advisability of premakeready 
on high school annual forms of half- 
tone cuts? Each year we print the local 
high school annual of 128 pages, prac- 
tically all halftone cuts, and we make 
ready by cut-out overlays. Would you 
advise us if it is practical to use some 
kind of premakeready before putting 
the forms on the press? 

For this job and others with cuts 
on wood base you can use a plate 
gauge (which gauges the center as 
well as the edges), a wood base 
planer, and a mechanical overlay 
outfit to advantage. With the gauge 
and planer you can level and bring 
cuts to proper height. There are two 
kinds of mechanical overlays. With 
one kind it is better to make the 
overlays for the individual cuts in 
advance; with the other, make the 
overlays while the form is lined up 
and registered. 


CHECK IMPRINTING PRESS 

When in Chicago last fall the writer 
investigated an attachment for check 
imprinting but would like information 
on other makes and any other high 
speed machines which would require 
only one setup. 

As far as we know there is just 
one high speed check imprinting 
press on the market. It is supplied 
in two models, one for imprinting 
checks and stubs three up, the other 
imprinting checks and stubs five up. 
Automatic platen and job cylinder 
presses and open presses, too, are 
used in this field—also privately 
built presses which will not be mar- 
keted, as in other fields. 


DEPTH OF HALFTONE ENGRAVINGS 

We would like to know the maximum 
depth to which it is practical to engrave 
zine halftones and copper halftones, in 
120-screen. We understand there is a 
device available for checking the depth 
of halftone engravings. 

The American Photo-Engravers 
Association in 1914 recommended 
2.5 thousandths of an inch for the 
light tones; 1.7 for the middle tones 
and 0.9 for the dark tones of 120-line 
engravings. In 1940 Peter Scho- 
tanus, in an article in the Photo- 


Engravers Bulletin suggested that 
the foregoing depths be changed to 
2.6 for the light, 2.0 for the middle 
and 1.4 for the dark tones. 

The instrument for gauging the 
depths of a halftone engraving is 
called the depthometer. 


WATERLOGGED ROLLERS 

We have recently installed two mod- 
ern fast cylinder presses in our press- 
room and are having some difficulty 
securing good ink distribution. On 
some halftones there appears a pattern 
or moire. The plates print as though 
they were engravings made from an 
already printed job or screened origi- 
nal. Also it is very hard to get good 
coverage on the heavy solids, reverse 
plates, and the like. We have tried 
using the third form roller in a raised 
position as a distributor but with little 
success. The lack of rollers vibrating 
on the plate appears to me to have 
something to do with this imperfect 
inking because the pattern also ap- 
pears on the ink plate or inking table 
of the press. Solids show a streak or 
slur as though the rollers were revers- 
ing on the plate (which they do not). 
The rollers reversing on the vibrator 
and picking up this mark, and rolling 
it on the solid must be the answer to 
this one. 

From your description it appears 
that the trouble is principally due 
to rollers approaching or already in 
a waterlogged condition which re- 
moves their tack, without which they 
are not effective. You may bring 
them back into condition by blowing 
warm air from a fan on the rollers 
standing on end out of the press. If 
the fan is lacking, keep the rollers 
standing on end in a warm, dry loca- 
tion. If the heat is applied in a draft 
of warm air, the rollers should be 
turned occasionally and not over- 
heated lest they melt which is pos- 
sible around 120° F. 

When the rollers have sweated out 
the excess moisture, set them to 
show a lengthwise streak from a 
pica to one-quarter inch wide on the 
ink plate and vibrator. When order- 
ing ink specify that it is for this 
press which is faster than others of 
the same class, requiring an ink of 
softer body that is faster drying. 


Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


FAST SMALL PRESS WANTED 

Where can I purchase one of the fast- 
est and finest little printing presses 
that will print anything up to and in- 
cluding postcards—something that will 
really operate very fast? Also I am 
interested in a very fast envelope press. 

By running the forms in gangs 
(grouped) you may get good produc- 
tion on the small automatic presses, 
and there is a very fast envelope 
press on the market. We recall the 
card presses of yesterday for which 
a speed of 5,000 i.p.h. was claimed 
but seldom achieved. This was be- 
cause feeding was from the bottom 
of the pile and so rarely continuous 
because the cards were generally 
anything but flat. These card presses 
are no longer made in this country. 
The modern small presses are far 
more flexible and versatile and make 
more prints in an hour because the 
automatic feed is excellent. 


ODOR MAY BE FROM PAPER 

“T noticed that in your November 
issue someone complained about the 
odor in a former issue. Recently 
some paper has the odor of the 
bleacher and chemicals used in mak- 
ing the paper. Our local paper, which 
is newsprint of course, sometimes 
has so much odor to it that it is 
offensive and affects breathing. In 
other words, the paper is green. Pos- 
sibly this is the odor that the reader 
smelled rather than the ink. If he 
has ever been around paper mills he 
should recognize the odor, as that of 
the paper chemicals and that of the 
printing ink are quite different.” 


PRINTING ON POLYETHYLENE 

We are converters of polyethylene 
plastic film and are very much inter- 
ested in the printing of this material 
in rolls. Would you kindly advise what 
information you have on the printing 
of this material as to types of ma- 
chines, inks, and so on? Would also 
appreciate source of supply for the 
equipment necessary. 

Printing on the latest plastics is 
in the research and development 
stages and the various possibilities 
of the several printing processes are 
being thoroughly tested. We have 
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sent you a list of equipment makers 
and suppliers who will send you 
the latest reliable information, sam- 
ples, and so on. Some of this equip- 
ment produces bags from the printed 
roll, if wanted, in a single operation. 


ADJUSTABLE FORM TIE-UPS 

In a recent issue there is a para- 
graph under the above head. This sub- 
ject interests us considerably as we 
do a great deal of standing form work, 
all of which is tied up with cord. We 
have never heard of adjustable tie-ups 
before and would be very grateful if 
you would send us some further par- 
ticulars and details on who manufac- 
tures these tie-ups. 

You will find these devices to be 
convenient and economical and an 
improvement in composing room 
equipment. Names of the makers 
have been sent to you. 


ROTO “TONE” BY LETTERPRESS? 

Under this caption a reader sub- 
mits tearsheets from a magazine 
that were produced by surprinting 
transparent dull pink ink from solid 
plates over black halftone prints on 
machine-coated paper. The pleasing 
effect is suggestive of gravure and 
costs less. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON ENVELOPES 

We are interested in knowing how, 
and by what method, the enclosed en- 
velope (carrying photograph on back) 
was printed. Our guess is that it was 
done by the collotype process but we 
can’t understand why no press gripper 
margin is needed. 

Gripper margins are needed on 
most presses, including the one on 
which your sample was printed. For 
some special stunts like this one of 
printing a picture all over the back 
of a made-up envelope—right up to 
the four edges, the grippers are left 
out of operation. Special guides in 
the form of stops are used on the 
impression cylinder of the offset 
press. 

The picture is, of course, the clos- 
est simulation of a continuous tone 
photograph, possible only by collo- 
type or photo-gelatin printing, indi- 
cated because there is no screen in 
the print. 

As far as we know, just two makes 
of small offset presses were fitted 
with these special front guides as 
extras. This feature has been omit- 
ted on the later models of one of 
these presses. The other press is 
made abroad today but the firm has 
a Canadian branch. It is probable 
that the stunt of printing envelopes 
without using the grippers can be 
performed on other offset presses. 

From time immemorial printers 
and advertisers have hoped for a 
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way to utilize to good advantage the 
valuable advertising space on the 
backs of envelopes, which has been 
wasted in a high percentage of en- 
velope printing jobs. By collotype 
and this printing stunt it is possible 
to adorn the backs of envelopes with 
pictures that truly compel attention 
because the screenless prints in con- 
tinuous tones look like photographs. 

Just to cite one use as an exam- 
ple: a real estate dealer can have 
printed on the back of the envelopes 
the picture of a choice piece of prop- 
erty. The envelopes are then mailed 
to a list of prospective buyers. The 


ITS A QUIZ 





Here are the answers to the quiz on page 50. 
How well did you remember the information 
that you read in the November issue of this mag- 
azine? For more details concerning the answers. 
see pages indicated in that issue. 


1. a. Proofs held over. (Details on 
page 31 of the November IP.) 
b. Proofs returned early, and de- 
livery date advanced. c. Mechani- 
cal difficulties, and absences of 
employees. d. Delays in outside 
purchases, as in plates or paper. 

2. Sharp printing qualities to pre- 
vent feathering and/or beading. 
(page 35) 

3. a. Lighter plates. (page 35) 

b. New platemaking progress. 
c. Small rotary presses. 

4. Quebee Chronicle-Telegraph, a 
few months before the Hartford 
Courant in 1764. (page 38) 

5. True. But the plate does not come 
up blind, necessarily, after a five- 
hour wait. (page 41) , 

6. Yes; potential consequences would 
be similar to that of radium poi- 
soning. (page 47) 

7. c—about 15 per cent. One study 
revealed that a typical worker re- 
ceived more than $424 over and 
above his wages. (page 48) 

8. Penetration of ink into paper. 
The capillary attraction continues 
after impression as a drying aid. 
(page 57) 

9. a—3, Offset Department; b—4, 
Specimen Review; c—1, Press- 
room; d—5, Salesman’s Corner; 
e—2, Proofroom. 

10. c—Bow and arrow. (Brother, 
you’d never have guessed this 
one!) If trapped on upper floors, 
twine was shot on lead-headed ar- 
row, followed by rope, on which 
an escapee could lower himself. 
(page 64) 





By R. Randolph Karch 


location of the picture and its re- 
semblance to a photograph compel 
attention and the prospect gets a 
true picture of the place for sale, an 
excellent introduction for the sales- 
man to follow. 


MAGAZINE PRESSES 

We understand that you have in 
America a special type of magazine 
press which prints, folds, staples, and 
trims in one operation. We are very 
anxious to get some details of a press 
of this kind. 

Modern magazine presses are de- 
signed for extensive flexibility and 
capacity along with high speed rate. 
These presses can be equipped with 
folders, flat sheet deliveries, rewind- 
ers or combination of these. Where 
equipped with folders, also can be 
included wire stitcher or paster 
mechanisms, also insert or cover 
feeders, to deliver products com- 
plete with text, cover, and inserts 
wire stitched or pasted. Full provi- 
sion may be made for color (includ- 
ing multicolor) or imprinting. 


SNAP-OUT FORMS IN SMALL WAY 

Weare investigating the possibilities 
of producing snap-out carbon forms 
with ordinary equipment—open and 
automatic cylinders. The gluing and 
tipping operations are problems not 
solved. It is not our intention to try to 
compete with the big specialty pro- 
ducers but to pick up some of the 
smaller orders in this area. 

Gathering or collating will be a 
problem but there is some moder- 
ately priced equipment on the mar- 
ket which may answer for the range 
of work you are interested in. 


NOT OVER-INKED 

We enclose herewith a sheet which 
is part of a book we recently printed. 
Would you look it over and advise if 
there is an excess amount of ink car- 
ried on the form? 

Far from it! On the contrary, it 
is a moot question whether quite 
enough ink was carried. The print 
is sharp and clear with no indication 
of too much ink on the smallest of 
some rather small type characters. 
Anyone claiming this form is over- 
inked should visit an eye specialist 
pronto. 


EMBOSSED FABRIC LABEL 

Will you tell us how the embossed 
fabric label was produced? 

It was fed from the roll and after 
it had been printed the web was con- 
veyed through a duster which crested 
the special thermographic ink with a 
special resin. The web was next con- 
ducted through a drying tunnel in 
which infrared heat toasted the crest 
of resin, causing it to swell and give 
the appearance of high embossing. 
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METAL TO WOOD CEMENT 

Help of the Helpless! Protector of 
the Puzzled! Corrector of the Con- 
fused! (Duck, brother! All that flat- 
tery has a purpose!) How do you re- 
move old halftones and line etchings 
from the wooden base when they have 
been put on with this new-fangled ad- 
hesive, instead of tacks? They are 
stuck and, so far, so are we. 

There is a popular type wash on 
the market which is so effective with 
some of the synthetic resin adhe- 
sives that the press assistant is 
warned to be very careful not to use 
enough of the wash to loosen the 
plate on its wood base. However, this 
applies to only one type of resin ad- 
hesive. In a general way it may be 
said that methylene chloride, ace- 
tone, amyl acetate, ether, chloro- 
form, benzol, and carbon tetrachlo- 
ride are very powerful solvents. In 
this problem the nature of the resin 
is more important than the solvent, 
so if the type wash does not answer, 
your best course is to ask the maker 
of the adhesive what solvent he rec- 
ommends for this purpose. 
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SMALL BUT FAST CARD PRESS 

We need a small but very fast spe- 
cially built card press. We know they 
are on the market but who builds 
them? 

In the past there have been small 
and fast special card presses on the 
market but all have been discontin- 
ued. Today there are special card 
presses on the market but these ma- 
chines are not very small. They are 
used for producing many items be- 
sides cards at very high speed. The 
foregoing applies to this country. 
The fastest of these presses origi- 
nated in France and the first one 
went into operation in the United 
States around the turn of the cen- 
tury. Also there are very fast small 
card presses not on the market and 
operated only by the owners. 


FLOCKING MACHINES 

Has complete mechanization of the 
flocking operation ever been attained 
in this country or elsewhere? 

Yes, flocking has recently been 
added to the list of completely mech- 
anized operations. 
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STOKOGRAPH MACHINES 

We take the liberty of submitting for 
your consideration the attached copy 
of an inqury which we have received 
on the above subject: 1. List of Ameri- 
can manufacturers of Stokograph ma- 
chines used in the printing industry; 
2. Approximate prices in the United 
States for such machines of various 
sizes; 3. Extent of demand for Stoko- 
graphs in the United States; 4. Par- 
ticular advantage, if any, of this print- 
ing equipment. 

“Stokograph” is the trade name 
of thermographic printing (some- 
times called raised letter printing 
or imitation embossing) equipment 
and supplies sold by one of the lead- 
ing firms in this field. Briefly, ther- 
mographic printing simulates em- 
bossing and does it by avoiding the 
cost of embossing by dusting special 
resins on a wet print in special ink 
and then subjecting this crest of 
resin to heat which swells the resin 
so that it stands up in high relief 
like embossing. The uses of this spe- 
cialty are so numerous that we must 
refer you to the manufacturer for 
details and samples that will sur- 
prise you. Being used upon printed 
stationery, labels, and so on, this 
specialty is used in practically all 
kinds of industry and commerce. 
Nothing can dress up a print like 
embossing but it is comparatively 
costly. Thermographic printing is 
the answer for those who want the 
distinction of embossing without its 
cost. So great has been the improve- 
ment in this specialty that it is no 
exaggeration to state that the best 
specimens compare favorably with 
the best of embossing. 


ALUMINUM IN GOLD INKS 

In your department you had an item 
under the heading of “Coating for 
Metallic Inks” in which you say “The 
aluminum is not incompatible since 
aluminum instead of zinc is mixed with 
copper in the recent gold inks.” Please 
advise us who is making such a gold 
ink, 

The important factor in using gold 
ink is to suit it to the surface of the 
paper on which it is used. Most pa- 
pers come in three surfaces, soft, 
medium, and hard. Provided the en- 
tire lot of paper for the run falls in 
one of these classes, it is possible to 
suit the ink to the paper. Successful 
makers of metallic inks have found 
that the substitution of aluminum 
for a part of the zinc in some shades 
of gold ink is an improvement. Some 
pressmen experienced in printing 
with metallic inks have gone a step 
further and added aluminum ink or 
paste to gold ink to improve it. We 
have sent a list of inkmakers you 
may consult. 
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LITHO CLUB PICNIC 


DON'T FORGET THE DATE 


Saturday, July 17, 1948 


ROYAL OAKS GROVE 


87th Street and Kean Avenue 


Grove Opens at 10:00 A.M. 


BRING YOUR FAMILY AND FRIENDS - - - - - ADMISSION FREE 


Litho Club Picnic 


Bring your family and friends 


Saturday: July 17, 1948 
ROYAL OAKS GROVE 


87TH STREET AND KEAN AVENUE 


Don’t forget the date 
Grove opens at 10 a.m. Admisson free 


Saturday - July 17th, 1948 
ROYAL OAKS GROVE 


87TH STREET AND KEAN AVENUE 


Grove opens at 10 a.m. Bring your family and 
and friends. Admisson free. Don’t forget the date 








By J. L. FRAZIER 


Mark for this department 

items on which you wish criticism. 
Send in flat package, not rolled. 
We regret that personal replies 
cannot be made by mail 


ALLIED TYPOGRAPHERS, Los Angeles. 
—You announce changes in your per- 
sonnel most effectively in the attrac- 
tive French style folder upon salmon 
tinted stock. The title page, copy from 
Heraclitus reading “There is nothing 
permanent except change,” presents 
something it is well for all to remem- 
ber, else... 

RICHMOND PREss, of Boston.—Your 
folder “A Thought for 1950 and the 
Second Half Century” is beautifully 
done, will impress the most discrimi- 
nating. Front fold is short by an inch 
and part of illustration which shows in 
full on page three registers with sec- 
tion bleeding off right side of page one 
and, so, the illustration appears com- 
plete on both front and page three. The 
light brown of the illustration looks 
é just right on the buff-toned stock. Lay- 
out and typography, along with the 
excellent presswork, are exceptionally 
good. 

NIGHT AND DAy PREss, Pittsburgh. 
—Postmarked “Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania” is a novel 6- by 8-inch Christmas 
folder which suggests the front of a 
console television set. Folded from the 
sides to center, the piece opens out to 
reveal dials and screen. On the screen 
(which is die-cut to suggest a rotary 
wheel of photographs and printing) 
your greeting “Personnel of Day and 
Night Press Wish You A Merry Christ- 
mas and A Happy New Year” appears, 
followed by the happy smiling faces of 
the “gang.” 

HERBERT W. SIMPSON, Incorporated, 
of Evansville, Indiana.—As usual your 
work merits high praise and, though we 
can offer little advice to those as skilled 
as you folks, we solicit a continuation 
of the big “bundles from Evansville” 
because we enjoy looking over fine 
work, are alert for examples to repro- 
duce, and for ideas in general. There’s 
one (an idea worth passing on) in this 
latest lot of your work. It is the card 
“Here’s your ticket to good listening.” 
A facsimile of the ticket in conventional 
typography appears aslant across the 
top, overprinting band of solid yellow 
to more accurately simulate appear- 
ance of ticket which serves effectively 
as an illustration. 

THE CRAFTSMAN PRESS, of Seattle.— 
Christmas is now but a memory and a 
bank book deficit, yet some greetings 
linger in the mind as the daintiest, or 
sweetest or winsomest. By all odds, 
however, the largest one we received, 
and among the most novel, is the over- 
powering folder sent by you. We began 














reading the message with the piece 8% 
by 11% inches which unfolded in five 
dramatic stages, to illustrate the steps in 
its creation until it was 3 feet, 84% inches 
long by 2 feet 10% inches wide. Brother, 
it is big! Colors used are red, green and 
brown on white. 

Kurt H. Vouk, of New York.—Print- 
ing designers, lettering men, and artists 
interested in style and deep flavor will 
find ideas and inspiration aplenty in the 
second “volume” of your ABC Gem Box. 
It is just that. Versatility of thought and 
flexibility of application are fine, the 
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designs illustrating twenty-six 5- by 644- 
inch folders in two colors on a white 
stock. The first fold is square cut to 
dramatize the design within. The card- 
board gem box containing the folders is 
featured by use of the letters of the 
alphabet to form striking top and side 
walls of red, brown, and blue-gray on 
white. 

THE HIGGINS-MCARTHUR COMPANY, of 
Atlanta.—The calling card announcing 
your representatives is both effective and 
unusual. It is good to see that the card 
announces the salesman is employed “to 
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Printing Week poster 28 by 36 inches in size produced co-operatively by several graphic arts groups 
in Chicago. The four bands screened above are yellow in original; remainder a red and black on white 
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help you combine type, paper, and ink 
with a sound idea” and to note the com- 
bination of the elements: “type”—by 
gluing a real type character on the 
right side of the card; “paper’”’—by the 
card itself; and “ink”—with one of a 
gray hue which is just about the shade 
of type metal. The telephone number is 
well placed below the piece of type. 
Your “sound idea” angle is demon- 
strated in the splendid over-all plan- 
ning so ably worked out. 
EVANS-WINTER-HERB Incorporated, 
of Detroit, Michigan.—Your striking 





1950 calendar is an outstanding job 
from the square and round dies to the 
solid colors which augment your pro- 
duction 7% by 9% inches in size. The 
signs of the zodiac which furnish the 
motif have a classic blue and white 
Wedgwood ceramic appearance set in 
a modern silver frame design against a 
green background. The white on black 
calendar figures are also set in the 
silver frame. The calendar may well 
have been inspired by contemporary 
Swedish silverware. As functional as it 
is attractive and modern, the calendar 
has a round hole die-cut for 
string holder and square 








) 
JOHN F. BETHUNE 1169 Euclid Avenue « Berkeley 8, California 


cut edges at top through 
which the spiral-wire bind- 

ing is placed. You create a 

e new idea yearly. Nice work. 
PETERS PRINTING COM- 

PANY, of Utica, New York. 
—We like very much the 
center two pages of the 
brochure to commemorate 

= fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of your company, 





the sketches of your princi- 


On the original of Mr. Bethune’s card the name line is black : . . 
als having an interestin 
and types in red, with pale blue-violet on a middle gray stock P ad e, 
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characterful technique, and the unusual 
and somewhat daring color combination 
of deep grays, green and a rather deep 
blue, the former for the sketches on page 
two and for text on page three, the blue 
for decoration, notably for the names in 
reverse-color bands below the sketches on 
page two. Cover (on heavy “gold” stock) 
and title page, same design, are of too 
dramatic an arrangement to be suited for 
the dignity of the event, a style more 
suited for an advertisement, store card, 
or something of a publicity nature to 
which attention must be attracted. Styles 
of type and lettering are inharmonious in 
both shape and tone. Even so, the impres- 
sion of the French style folder with cover 
tied on with cord is on the whole a good 
one, the pyroxylin-coated cover stock help- 
ing materially. 

SYLVIA R. KAPLAN, of New York City. 
—yYour blotter headed “Big” for the long- 
established trade composition house of 
Howard O. Bullard, Incorporated, is like 
another of yours reproduced a few months 
ago, characterful, impressive, and inter- 
esting, meaning it will be read. Around the 
sides and bleeding off, the solid border 
printed in a middle value of gray blue 
commands interest. Width of this is wid- 
est on the left, next at top, right, and bot- 
tom respectively. Open panel inside shows 
buff-tinted stock which contains all type 
matter, including head which is set in tall 
skinny caps, these, with illustration, being 
in brown. Illustration depicts a small man 
looking up to a tall muscular fellow who 
extends above the open panel and over the 
blue on the top and right to the upper 
edge of the blotter. Illustration is based 


In a rather light gray and black on white paper 
the 814- by 11-inch cover at the left by Wetzel 
Brothers, of Milwaukee, represents a combination 
of beauty and force which is seldom seen. Sec- 
ond color on the original of cover shown below is 
a bright, strong red. Strong feature is its power 


411 S. WELLS STREET *« CHICAGO 7 tL 


Telephone WAbash 2-2921 


THE INLAND PRINTER for February, 1950 
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on the two sentences of text which are 
very good, reading: “How big should a 
type house be? Big enough to handle your 
big jobs fast .. . not too big to lose the 
personal touch, just about the size of Bul- 
lard where no job is too big to faze us and 
none too small to command our respect 
and utmost attention.” 

THE PROFILE PREss, of New York City. 
—You should take considerable pride in 
your Peter Bruegel the Elder calendar. 
The 5%- by 8%4-inch leaves fastened with 
a red plastic spiral side binding make a 
good and appropriate appearance and 
your tribute to the great sixteenth century 
Flemish artist is excellent. Black and 
white reproductions of the twelve paint- 
ings you feature bleed off the lower right 
corners of the monthly calendar pages 
effectively. The calendar block in the 
upper left-hand corner and a “close-up” 
of some detail of each painting in right- 
center make a good appearance. A nice 
feature are the pages for daily notes, fol- 
lowing each calendar leaf, as is also the 
space at the bottom of these pages for 
noting telephone messages. The cover fea- 
tures a full color reproduction of “The 
Harvesters.’’ As a whole, the production 
could be regarded as a collector’s item 
without stretching the imagination at all 
unduly. 

WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Minden, 
Nebraska.—Your annual Christmas Mes- 
senger has afforded some moments of 
pleasant looking and reading. Only really 
unsatisfactory feature is the type on the 
front cover where Old English and sans 
serif lines are crowded and printed in red 
for the most part and, so, do not stand 


Color on original cover by Leroy Barfuss and the 
Gazette Printing Company, of Montreal, reproduced 
at the right, is blue in about the value of the green 
here used. Cold, dull blue is background color on 
the company magazine cover of the Mack Printing 
Company, Easton, Pennsylvania, with type in red 
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out clear and readable on the strong 
green paper. To make it worse lines are 
decidedly too crowded. Good feature is 
that front cover is die-cut in the shape 
of a bell above the offending typogra- 
phy. Through the opening a section of 
a beautifully printed 4-color illustra- 
tion shows, this of a highly decorated 


steeple of a building you 
have used before. Inside 
pages are beautiful, text in 
an attractive and readable 
type with decorative fea- 
tures a dull yellow which 
better than any color we 
have seen simulates gold. 
It is too weak in tone and 
so offers too little contrast 
with white (paper) to be 
suitable for printing type. 
It is used for but one line, 
fortunately (that is across 
the spread of the center 
pages), but in spite of the 
large size of the type the 
line is noticeably weak. 
Altogether it recalls the fly 
in the ointment saying but 






















doesn’t spoil the whole apple by any 
means, to mix metaphors a bit. 
KNOWLTON-WASHBURN COMPANY, of 
Chicago.—The circular you enclosed 
with the 11- by 8%-inch self-covered 
booklet produced for Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son is effective promotion for 
the offset method of printing. More 
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2116 Fourth Avenue 
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Impressive card of top-flight typographer and master printer. 
Original—five inches wide—is in blue and black on blue 
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Wilferd Peterson and the Jaqua Company, of Grand Rapids, have 
turned out many fine issues of the magazine of the Carpente: 
Paper Company of the same city but few equal to the issue, 
cover (above) and first inside pages cf which are shown here. 
With red the second color on rough white paper effect is excellent 
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The Evolution of a MAGNIFICENT MYTH 


— 
After digging around in a bunch sty old books 
I found the best story of the evolution of Santa 


Claus in an old Mentor Magazine, which for some 
reason I have be@n hanging on to sinde away back 


im 1927, 4, 


s Stee { 

The rican Santa-Claus ts the ¢mbodiment of 
two disti : one, Father Christmas, who 
was it the New from England; 
the othér,/St,-Nicholas, who éame from Holland. 


Washington Irving in Knickerbocker's History of 
New York says St. Nichdlgs arrived in this count: 
with the first Dutch colonists. “The ship in whic! 
these illustrious adventurers set sail was called the 
Goede ¥rouw-.-..the architect was somewhat of a 
veligjous man. Far frém decorating the ship with 
pagan jidols, such as Jupiter, Neptune or Hercules 
- 4+ he did laudably erect for a head, a goodly 
image of St. Nicholds equipped with a low broad- 
brimmed hat,.a huge pair of Flemish trunk-hose, 
and 4 pipe that reached to the end of the bowsprit.” 
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than almost anything else you 
might do to break down resist- 
ance to the use of offset is em- 
bodied in your first paragraph: 
“If you have been hesitant in 
using the offset process for your 
printed matter you may be 
interested in the attached bro- 
chure we’ve just produced for 
Ryerson. You may not view it 
as anything remarkable. In 
fact, we do not enthuse over 
the cover halftone and those on 
page four but it does compare 
with a good letterpress job.” 
We’d hazard the guess to start 
with that the photographs, 
were not perfect blendings of 
highlights, middletones, and 
solids. Stock is a fair grade of 
coated, we believe, and on let- 
terpress, of course, coating can 
mean much, but rarely is a 
printed halftone by any process 
superior to its photograph, even 
though skilled engravers can 
sometimes accomplish a lot. The 
brochure, as you call it, is really 
something to enthuse about in 
so far as layout of illustrations 
and type, and spotting of color, 
are concerned; it is lively with- 
out being in the least distract- 
ing. Congratulations. 

CHESTER A. LYLE, of Canton, 
Ohio.—Another year, another 
Timken Vocational High School 
calendar. As heretofore, each 
leaf of colored cover stock is 
featured by an_ illustration 
printed in colors from hand cut 
linoleum cuts. The old pattern is 
continued with a short verse 
just below the pictures, calen- 
dar panel following verse or 
quotation in prose. Only fault 
typographically is verse is too 
crowded between picture and 
calendar block. Since most bot- 
tom margins are disproportion- 
ate with, and much wider, than 
other margins there would be 
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Characterfu!, alluring art “makes” this 
cover of an English printer's magazine 


the second advantage from more 
space above and below the verses 
and quotations in prose. There is 
not a case where colors of illustra- 
tion are not in harmony with those 
of the paper. Some of the young- 
sters tackled more difficult action 
pictures than they should. On the 
February piece, for instance, legs 
seem to be traveling sidewise with 
respect to the direction of the 
bowling alley and the course of the 
ball and arms seem somewhat out 
of joint. The former, it seems, 
could be corrected with a tooled 
line or two near the hips. Less 
difficult pictures, like the girl with 
the wind blown skirt for March. 
may be just as striking—in fact 
this one is just about the best 
from the standpoints of arresting 
attention and general appeal. It 
does not appear amateurish, The 
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Specimen from large collection of work from Swedish school of printing, a folder 
title by Elnar Spjuth. A group showing of other examples will appear in next issue 
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September illustration and the 
jumping deer on another show 
the advantages of the silhou- 
ette technique, even where the 
action is to be shown. 
ASSOCIAZIONE CULTURALE 
PROGRESSO GRAFICO, of Torino, 
Italy. — We salute you on the 
all-over excellence of your half- 
inch-thick book “Cento Anni 
Evoluzione Grafica.” As one 
who does not know the Italian 
language, we'll title it in Eng- 
lish “Centennial Anniversary 
of the Evolution (or Develop- 
ment) of Printing” and we bet 
we’re close. Figures in the top 
right-hand corner, 1848-1948 


“B” in separate envelopes. We 
find his work excellent typo- 
graphically as we have known 
yours for a long time, are par- 
ticularly glad to see his mailing 
card “Christmas is getting 
close” featured by halftone of 
company’s store front printed 
in black over pale green tint 


- base. You haven’t impressed us 


with just how fine the business 
is; inferior ones do not have 
such fronts or dress them up so 
effectively. There is one thing 
about the 6-page French style 
folder “but the Spirit does not 
change” which we’d like to see 
different. The brick red is quite 
too strong for the ribbon and 
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help in the translation. Content 
of the 8%4- by 11%4-inch pages 
is largely made up of full-color 


Printing cover long way of page, as stitched, distinguishes this one 


bauble in relation to type and 
from Paris Printing Company, Kansas City, in brown and orange 


other ornament on the front. It 
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shih Book Design nad DProduckon 


THE LAKESIDE PRESS GALLERIES 











Above, the striking folder front in dull yellow-olive and black on 
white. Neglect to use the “big” letters isn’t endorsed, but layout 
of Montreal Craftsman bulletin cover and abstract ornament score 


is excellent on the other pages, 


inserts executed by different 
the effect of all being height- 


processes, offset predominating 








in the color work and being the 
method of doing front and back 
cover, the same illustration fol- 
lowing across. The monochrome 
halftone work in black appear- 
ing along with text, and else- 
where alone, is remarkably well 
done. With one exception, which 
totals up to two, we consider 
craftsmanship admirable. Being 
widely letterspaced and set in 
light-toned type, the headings 
are weak even with the delicate 
type of the text and a beautiful 
one, well spaced. Top margins 
are measurably wider than 
those at the front which is con- 
trary to practice here and, more 
important, contrary to the prin- 
ciple of proportion. Best rule is, 
within proportion, that mar- 
gins should progress in width 
from back to top, to front, to 
bottom. The bottom margin 
should be widest of all because 


ened through use of buff-toned 
stock instead of stark white. But 
on the front, the red definitely 
overbalances all else. In your 
envelope we find a dance pro- 
gram that is as deluxe as any 
we have seen. Typography and 
layout are excellent. However 
on the card “You’re invited” 
for the Boy Scouts of Pack 19 
the lines at right of the tall 
word “invited” are definitely 
too crowded to look well. Even 
one-point leads would make a 
lot of difference. Your reviewer 
was twitted once for marking 
“one point in” on a proof as if 
the seventy-second of an inch 
was too infinitesimal to count. 
After all, one point is no tiny 
fraction of six and can make a 
whale of a difference. 

W. J. WATSON, of Buffalo, 
New York.—We quite agree 
with you that the series of blot- 








share your knowledge 
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of balance in connection with an ters you have produced by li- montreal 

optical illusion which causes a__thography will make a real im- craftsman 

thing in the exact center verti- pression when released once a 

cally to appear to be below. month during 1950. Featured nevemher 
JOHN F. BETHUNE, Berkeley, by the halftone illustrations of 1949 


California.—It is interesting to 
receive specimens of the work 
of William Robertson, one of 
your bosses in the Gillick Press, 
along with yours, lots “A” and 


views of buildings and streets 
in old-time Buffalo that occupy 
somewhat more space than the 
left-hand half of the blotters 
(printed the long way) they 
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Merry Christmas! Jn the A@ew Year ahead may good friends, good health, 
and good fortune be always with you. HERBERT W. SIMPSON INC. 
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Saint Nick and reindeer in black and brown strut across greeting of Evansville, Indiana, printer 


will most assuredly command both atten- 
tion and interest. Printed from two 
plates, one in black and the other in 
green, there is a depth and photographic 
character about them which makes for 
distinction. Brief but convincing copy is 
at the right of the cut in each case with 
the name of your company, William J. 
Keller, Incorporated, at bottom in com- 
paratively big type of mid-Victorian 


On left (below, reduced one-half) title of French folder from A-D Gallery of The Composing Room, New York City, is shown precedes left half of the spread 


tomorrow's | «. 











advertising design 3 


vintage similar to the style of one called 
Barnum. Except for this single line types 
are up-to-date, display in modern styles, 
like, for instances, Brush. That read- 
ers may have an idea as to the nature 
of the copy we quote from one of the 
blotters which is headed “Direct Mail 
Does Sell.” “When the type is crisp,” 
text goes on to say, “the colors bright, 
and the photographs clear and spark- 






























ling. Keller’s quality letterpress pro- 
duces quality mailing pieces that make 
a selling impression on your prospec- 
tive clients. Let us do your next direct 
mail promotion ... and prove it.” That 
is all save signature group of three 
lines which follow. Copy on others of 
the series is of similar amount, brief 
and to the point. Physically the blotters 
are all any one could expect, although 
the thin novelty Old English style ini- 
tials are out of key with the other types 
employed. 

Howarp N. KING, of York, Pennsyl- 
vania.—There are a few, a very, very 
few, who are keeping the art of emboss- 
ing alive while most printers and users 
of printing are denying themselves 
the benefits of a device which in right 
places contributes what nothing else 
does. Too bad. For a beautiful, chaste, 
dignified cover, say, blind embossing on 
fine quality heavy paper develops an 
effect unlike anything else that might 
be done. Embossing features, after 
printing or leaf stamping, the cover of 
the souvenir program of the Christmas 
Party of your Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. It creates an effect of 
worth, indeed costliness, undoubtedly 
genuine, to make the brochure—which 
it certainly is—something to be treas- 
ured by all getting copies. Base is 
heavy pyroxlyn-coated “gold” cover 
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tising Design, today and tomorrow. 
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Chairman of the Department 
of Advertising Design 


ratt Institute Advertising Design graduate is respected for his practi 
jew, his technical skill and his resourcefulness. He reflects the standar 
sional faculty. The Pratt graduate expects to be of immediate serv 
to the business world. His first “job” and his ability to satisfactori| 


greater importance is cultural background; the broad development 
al ability to create intelligently. Pratt gives its students an understandial 
heritage; creative, motivating forces in the world of art. Special empha 
'd on the relationship of all the arts, including music, the theatre, painting 
Ipture. The present exhibit emphasizes the fine balance of Pratt training 








Inability to locate another cubist example forced shift of mailing card 
below from another spot. It’s a novelty, however, and one can see the 
forest despite the trees, questionable in the case of the piece above 





TRUK TURE Sek? 


Your Ad seems logy?...type cold?...the message 
flags? Inject Allied Flexofoto...quick! The magic we perform 
with type and camera is often phenomenal; the cost 


so nominal! Send for our type book and then 3S g , 
test our typo-talents on your next Ad-series. @ 


ALLIED TYPOGRAPHERS 
718 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 14 + Michigan 8731 








Dramatic, impressive folder title page, spread of which is shown at the right 
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paper folded in to center so inside cov- 
ers are gold as well as outer sides. On 
the front cover a solid panel of green is 
printed leaving close to an inch of the 
gold showing on all four sides. At 
edges of the impression of this green 
panel a simple acanthus-like border is 
silver and embossed. Background with- 
in this border is deep gray against 
which title appears in three reverse 
color panels in front of three candles— 
these in yellow and embossed around 
the top to simulate effect of burning 
candle with the melted tallow dropping 
from the flame. Red flame from top of 
candles is also embossed, as is Crafts- 
men emblem in red and yellow tucked 
into lower right-hand corner of silver 
border. Needless to say design of cover 
is excellent, complementing the other 
features of quality, the piece being fin- 
ished off by being tied with “gold” 
cord. Inside pages in red, green, and 
black on the light brown-like paper are 
beautiful with illustration, type, and 
decoration as fine as they come. 

THE LouIs ALLIS COMPANY, of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. — During recent 
years we have very greatly appreciated 
copies of the Christmas issue of your 
company magazine, Messenger, and 
while these have come without request 
for review we are not going to resist 
longer commenting on their distinction 


Second color on the original white mailing is yellow, an excellent choice 





and excellence. Content is made up of 
poems and short prose pertaining to 
the day of all days, its lighter and 
sober, religious aspects. Text is limited, 
many pages being full of a picture or 
pictures, all bleeding off. A short poem 
on some pages will be tucked into a 
small part of the full-page picture, 
prominently by treatment, maybe, but 
without placing a handicap on the pic- 
ture. Printing is offset upon a heavy 
antique white paper, about half the 
pages being full color, others mono- 
crome. Black isn’t noticeable, is used 
only in connection with the pages in 
four-color process where it does not 
appear as such. One color pages are in 
green, brown, or some other hue and on 
some of these there is a light flat back- 
ground in the color used, suggesting 
stock other than white. Of thirty-two 
814- by 11-inch pages and cover your 
name is inconspicuously placed in a 
small masthead on page one. A most 
unusual feature is absence of type or 
lettering on front and back covers, both 
winter scenes in full color. These have 
laminated acetate covering which adds 
both to service and good looks. Inside 
front cover carries full-page color pic- 
ture of Mary and the child Jesus, 
inside back one of Santa Claus. The 
brochure constitutes a powerful recog- 
nition of the greatest day of all and, by 

















Even with second color brick red Simpson’‘s family 
greeting still reflects the light side of Christmas 


its nature and excellence, a tribute to your 
great organization which cannot but be 
of profound influence. 

To All Readers: Send your work for 
review and possible reproduction in this 
department. The more who do the greater 
the benefit will be to all. More helpful 
ideas can be presented and there may be 
constructive advice in the suggestions the 
commentator offers. 


Here a very effective use of the silhouette motif is made by Herbert Simpson 
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HERBERT W. SIMPSON INC. 
Printers at 109 Sycamore Street in Gvansville 


TELEPHONE 5-6541 


















Below, the center spread of the folder, title page of which appears in line on the preceding page. The second color on original is dull, light yellow 
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Annual Exhibition of Design in Chicag 
Eligible for exhibition, if printed in th 


direct mail, complete advertisements, 







finest pieces submitted to represent the be 


award will be presented to both the designer¥™nd the client for the most outstanding work exhibited, 


‘wenty-third 2neual exhibition - design in chicago printing 


THE JURY: C. V. Donovan, Professor of Advertising Design, University of Illinois; Earle Ludgin, 
President, Earle Ludgin & Company; Arthur Thaler, Art Director, Schwimmer & Scott, Inc. 
The exhibition will open from March 11th to April 9th at the Art Institute of Chicago in Gallery 11. 


A comprehensive catalog of the exhibition will be available to all who visit the exhibition. 





je in competition for showing in the Twenty-third 
d by The Society of Typographic Arts. 





e books, booklets, announcements, stationery, 
ackages. A panel of three judges will select the 
inting design produced during 1949, Certificates of 
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Safety Program Pays 
At W. B. Conkey Division of 
Rand-McNally Firm 


By George faton 


@® THE ATOM BOMB cost Hiroshima 
about 150,000 lives. Since that day, 
American lives lost through acci- 
dents total more than 400,000! 

A rough indication of the nation- 
wide cost of accident compensation 
in the entire printing industry is the 
fact that New York State’s compen- 
sation cases that were closed for all 
branches of the printing industry in 
1946 represented total payments of 
$1,019,258. With New York’s print- 
ing industry representing about 26 
per cent of the national industry, the 
cost to the latter may be placed 
roughly at $4,077,032. That is too 
much to pay for apathy, fatalism, 
and indifference. 

For many years, the W. B. Conkey 
plant, now a division of Rand Mc- 
Nally and Company, has had a deep 
interest in the safety of its em- 
ployees, realizing that only when a 
man feels that his work involves no 
undue danger can he do his best at 
his job. Consequently, every effort is 
constantly made to design each job 
in the safest way, to teach every em- 
ployee the safest and best method of 
doing his job and to provide all nec- 
essary safety equipment as well as 
safety clothing. 

The accident program at this 
Hammond, Indiana, plant may well 
be a model as to how a well-planned 
and carefully administered safety 
program pays big dividends both in 
money saved and the satisfaction of 
a clear conscience. Safety is a big 
factor in successful printing. 


Six Steps to Safety 


The six steps to safety which fol- 
low are six reasons for the success 
of this plant in which complete books 
and catalogs are manufactured. Like 
the Ten Commandments, the virtue 
of safety rules lies not in Sunday 
morning recitation but in everyday 
use of every one of them. 

First: Support from top manage- 
ment. The top side must be safety- 
minded, must take the leadership in 
this program as well as all other 
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activities from which the employees 
benefit. No safety program can suc- 
ceed without it. 

Second: Somebody to do a good 
job. A good safety director usually 
combines the diplomacy of a cabinet 
minister, the zeal of a fraternity 
rushing chairman, and the ferreting 
flair of a Sherlock Holmes complete 
with magnifying glass. Miss Lillian 
Stemp, a member of the American 
Society of Safety Engineers, is the 
safety director for Rand McNally 
and Company. Working with her at 
Hammond is the Accident Investi- 
gation Committee, which might well 
be called the Accident Prevention 
Committee, for each of its members 
is on the alert to detect unsafe prac- 
tices and hazards. The members us- 
ually pass this information on to the 
supervisors concerned and corrective 
action results. 


Investigation Routines 


When an accident does occur, the 
committee meets and investigates it 
as soon as possible after it happens. 
All machine accidents, because of 
their potential seriousness, are in- 
vestigated regardless of whether or 
not they are doctor cases. The regis- 
tered nurse, Mrs. A. L. Derner, orig- 
inates all the accident investigation 
reports and keeps the committee in- 
formed of minor accidents, which, if 
left unheeded, might well develop 
into something serious later on. The 
head nurse is a key figure in any 
safety program, for safety starts 
out with a thorough pre-employment 
medical examination of all potential 
employees. 

At the Conkey division, committee 
chairman Walter Schultz provides 
the production viewpoint needed 
when recommendations are made by 
the committee. Paul Deylitz, the me- 
chanical engineer, evaluates sugges- 
tions from a practical mechanical 
standpoint. It was Mr. Deylitz who 
noted bruises on the arms of women 
stitcher operators and immediately 
provided rubber arm rests that have 


remedied the situation. Louis Beil- 
fuss provides his views from the 
maintenance angle. Miss Stemp acts 
as secretary of the committee and 
follows up on recommendations. 

The above committee usually goes 
to the scene of the accident, talks 
with the injured employee and with 
the foreman. Its recommendations 
are recorded and sent to the plant 
manager. The findings are also 
passed on for consideration to the 
Chicago plant. 

The committee’s work is only a 
portion of the total effort by em- 
ployees, supervisors, and top execu- 
tives in the reduction of accidents. 

While the Conkey plant is the spe- 
cific example of safety-consciousness 
in this article, safety-mindedness 
should be developed in even the 
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Wear Your Goggles! 








Above eye-catching and home-made poster is 
an incentive to wear goggles. National Safety 
Council is excellent source of safety literature 


smallest plants. In 1947 small firms 
not reached by the organized safety 
movements accounted for 70 per cent 
of all accidents! There is a need for 
co-operation between printing trade 
associations and the small companies 
unable to employ full or part-time 
safety men in their plants. 

Third: Information on what is go- 
ing on. On-the-job safety meetings 
are held frequently at the Conkey 
plant. In the conference room is a 
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sound-slide film projector. Current 
safety periodicals are routed to com- 
mittee members and management. 
Current information is presented 
on bulletin boards and circulated via 
mimeographed notices. Miss Stemp 
is an active member of the Printing 
and Publishing Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council and she makes 
good use of all the visual aids the 
council can provide. Records are 
kept which take the guesswork out 
of accurate accounts of accident ex- 
perience and accident costs. 


The Conkey Record 


The Conkey division was recently 
listed in a National Safety Council 
accident pamphlet as holding one of 
the three best all-time records known 
to the council in the printing and 
publishing industry. The plant com- 
piled a 1948 record of 1,582,369 in- 
jury-free man-hours! The figure 
reflects the number of continuous 
man-hours worked without a lost- 
time injury, as defined by the Amer- 
ican Standards Association. Since 
installing an organized safety pro- 
gram, the plant has had a 94 per cent 
reduction in accidents. 

The “three E’s” of safety work— 
Engineering, Education, and En- 
forcement—form the basis of all 
sound traffic plans and apply equally 
to sound, successful industrial safety 
efforts. Every new job must be engi- 
neered from the standpoint of the 





safety of the workmen who will 
carry it out. Education is a never- 
ending assignment. We forget as eas- 
ily or more easily than we learn. 
Education and practice instill safe 
working habits. Enforcement means 
sound, firm discipline—publication 
of findings, the installation of pre- 
ventative measures, and disciplinary 
action if the accident was the result 
of negligence. 

Fourth: Knowing where the dan- 
gers lie. Too many pressroom ath- 
letes, these days, are dying to teach 
us not to leap from one press plat- 
form to another. While one record of 
distilled experience compiled by the 
National Safety Council shows that 
most accidents in both job and news- 
paper printing establishments can be 
traced to six sources: 1. handling 
roll and flat stock; 2. floors; 3. hand 
tools; 4. operation of presses; 5. 
clothing; and 6. handling equipment, 
accidents may happen anywhere. 
The plant’s Accident Investigation 
Report has space for a “History” 
report of the individual concerned. 
It seems that some people are allergic 
to safety. The accident-prone person 
may be responsible for as high as 
80 per cent of accidents. A competent 
safety director and committee of ex- 
perienced executives will take this 
into account. Perhaps the employee 
can be transferred to other work. 

Fifth: Protection of machines and 
processes. Many smart salesmen of 


machinery manufacturers return to 
the company with ideas for improv- 
ing the safety of their firm’s machin- 
ery. Continued co-operation is needed 
between the printing and publishing 
industry and equipment manufac- 
turers in connection with safety de- 
vices which should be installed at 
the time the equipment is manufac- 
tured. Protection of machines and 
processes so that people cannot get 
hurt on them is a major concern of 
all of the safety representatives in 
the Conkey plant. 


Two Specific Cases 


Poor housekeeping is probably the 
most frequent cause of accidents. 
Falls, stumbles, fires, and many other 
types of accidents may often be di- 
rectly traced to dirt, disorder, and 
disinterest in neatness. At this Ham- 
mond plant the floor is mopped and 
dry, work tables are clean, and aisles 
are clear of obstruction. The house- 
keeping problem has been especially 
difficult during the past year due to 
the enlargement of departments and 
additional equipment which has been 
transferred from the Rand McNally 
plant in Chicago. However, it did not 
take long for the new personnel to 
work along toward the achievement 
of safety goals. 

Let’s look at two specific “happen- 
ings.” Glenn Kleinschmidt took a lift 
of paper, slid it under the big knife, 
lowered the clamp, and then pulled 


The Accident Investigating Committee. Seated: Mrs. A. L. Derner, R.N.; 
Walter Schultz. Standing: Paul Deylitz, Lillian Stemp, and Louis Beilfus 
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the lever. Swish! The paper was cut 
clean; nothing happened to Glenn’s 
fingers—and doesn’t this tale read 
strange? The point is: during the 
process Glenn heard an unusual click 
and without hesitation shut down 
the machine—and got in touch with 
a mechanic. The mechanic found the 
mechanism had become loosened in 
the non-repeat device. Had it gone 
unchecked, a serious injury or dam- 
age to the machine might have been 
the result. The operator on the next 
shift also was glad that Glenn played 
it safe and didn’t trust to luck. 

A serious accident was narrowly 
averted at the plant when one of the 
men bent over to look at a machine 
and got his hair caught in a smooth, 
horizontal revolving drive shaft. 
This narrow escape from injury 
pointed to the hazards of jewelry 
around machines, as well as loose 
clothing, long sleeves, and loose hair. 


How Safety Pays 


Accident “costs” are not “costs” at 
all, the National Safety Council ex- 
plains. A cost means that we get 
something for our money. For the 
public money spent upon accidents 
which have already happened, the 
public gets nothing. . 

Sixth: Employees sold on safety 
and health must be a goal. Workers 
are encouraged to submit safety sug- 
gestions at the Conkey plant. The 
caliber of the suggestions is evident 
in the fact that 99 per cent are 
adopted. There is a safety bulletin 
board program with new safety 
board custodians appointed every six 
months for the boards. The boards 
are placed at conspicuous points 
throughout the plant, thereby expos- 
ing at least every bulletin board cus- 
todian to the safety idea, if only 
because each custodian is forced to 
look at them while putting thumb 
tacks around their four corners. 
Home-made posters augment the 
commercial products from several 
sources. 

Miss Stemp doubles in brass as 
editor-in-chief of the Ranally World, 
employee publication of Rand Mc- 
Nally and Company. Safety items, 
you may be sure, are a feature of the 
publication. 

Safe methods of work save money 
for any company. When an accident 
occurs, work is disrupted, possibly 
equipment is damaged, the products 
often spoiled, plant morale is low- 
ered, insurance rates can be affected. 
There are many indirect expenses 
which are nevertheless very real. A 
new man hired to fill a vacancy often 
causes a slowing up and loss of effi- 
ciency until he masters his job. Even 
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when an experienced employee re- 
turns after an injury, he is not at 
his peak of efficiency and does not 
regain that peak for a time. Multiply 
the accidents that have occurred in 
the printing industry in your par- 
ticular area in the past year by the 
average of money paid out for each 
accident, then again multiply by bet- 
ter than four to get the hidden—and 
unrecoverable—costs of accidents, 
and the grand total makes something 
well worth the serious consideration 
of employer and employee alike. 
Today, even if the plant has added 
no new equipment, value of the pres- 
ent equipment and materials is now 





The turbulent twentieth century was 
just a little over four years old when 
Gordon J. Holmquist was born. He 
was taken to Los Angeles at the age of 
six and exposed to the craft and lan- 
guage of newspapermen and printers 
(his father was promotion manager of 
the old Los Angeles Tribune). It was 
natural that he would end up in the 
graphic arts industry. In 1941, after a 
varied and thorough knowledge of prac- 
tically all phases of the printing busi- 
ness, he entered into a partnership with 
A. P. Cole. The Cole-Holmquist Press 
produces quality advertising printing, 
publications, display material, and an 
occasional book. 

Mr. Holmquist became a Craftsman 
in 1933 and has contributed materially 
to the Craftsmen movement on the Pa- 
cific Coast. He has served as president 
of the Los Angeles Club, as president of 
the Pacific Society of Printing House 


double the prewar prices. A printing 
plant has a constant trouble potential 
whether or not the employee is near 
fast-moving machinery. The Conkey 
plant does more than provide fire- 
extinguishers, machine guards, and 
non-skid swivel chairs—it instills 
the proper mental attitude toward 
safety through skillful human engi- 
neering. The entire plant from top 
management down has the will to 
eliminate accidents. 

To borrow a radio phrase: Wake 
up, America! Time to stop being a 
country which kills 100,000 people a 
year in accidents and injures ten 
million more! 


Another in a series of | 
Top Flight Craftsmen | 


Gordon J. 
Holmauist 


Craftsmen, as chairman of the Public 
Relations Commission of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, and is currently the third 
vice-president of the International. As 
the general chairman of International 
Printing Week he has provided leader- 
ship which has increased general knowl- 
edge of the importance of the week to 
the public as well as printers. 

He is an avid collector of books on 
the graphic arts, particularly the history 
of printing and little-used technologies, 
such as paper marbling. Mr. Holmquist 
serves on the permanent committee for 
the graphic arts collection of the Los 
Angeles Public Library and is active in 
relating Southern California libraries’ 
collections to graphic arts education. 
He is a member of the Rounce and Cof- 
fin Club, the Typophiles, and American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. He is regional 
honorary vice-president of the latter 
organization. Other hobbies of his are 
music (he is said to sing a fair tenor and 
play the bull fiddle), swimming, golf, 
and the preparation and enjoyment of 
gastronomical delicacies, being noted 
for his smorgasbord. He is proud of his 
Swedish lineage and his right to be 
termed a Topflight Craftsman. 
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Above, left: Briant W. Patterson, vice-president, Canadian Linotype, 
Limited. Right: Homer McElroy, vice-president of Ennis Tag & Sales- 
book Company, is head of firm’s eastern division, Chatham, Virginia 
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Testing of new Vandercock offset proof press at Color-Tone plant in San Francisco attracted 
these interested witnesses, from left: E. O. Vandercook, Ted Schwartz, D. D. Vandercook, S. B. 
Dale, Ray Bogdan, James A. McVey, Karl E. Hoffman, O. F. Duensing. Press is power operated 


Milton E, Bell (above, left), president of Oregon Printing Industry, 
is known as an expert on sales problems. Walter F. McArdle (above, 
right) is president of Graphic Arts Association of Washington, D. C. 





a. Chim: 2. 


At annual directors meeting of Graphic Arts Industry, Incorporated, Minneapolis. Seated, from 
left: Val Bjornson, W. J. Hickey, H. F. Shedd, J. E. Whiting, S. Walter Sears, W. O. Lund. Stand- 
ing: Fred C. Schilplin, C. E. Johnston, P. J. Ocken, A. R. Otteson, Grace H. Downing, O. Jorgenson 
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Paul E. Gallagher (center), State Printer of California, who has actively participated in Pacific 
, ; ’ — Coast Craftsmen affairs for twenty-five years, receives life membership in Sacramento Club from 
Above: Top men of Harris-Seybold, who guided firm through its big- Cecil E. Horner (left), club president, and J. J. O’Brien, secretary-treasurer, who made award 
gest year, examine annual report. From left: R. V. Mitchell, chairman 
of board; H. A. Porter, vice-president; and George S. Dively, president Below: these officers of Graphic Arts Association of Illinois have long demonstrated effective- 
ness of teamwork. From left: S. Frank Beatty, secretary and general manager; Oliver H. Runyan, 
Below: Thomas C. Peters ls conqretulated on the fiftleth anniversary field secretary; John Norman Goddess, counsel; and Andrew Jackson Farr, assistant secretary 
of the printing firm in Utica he heads. From left: Norman F. Kimball, oD 
Bradley S. Peters, Mr. Peters, Alfred T. Peters, and John L. Winchester 
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e How Goop is your mind-reading 
department? We refer particularly 
to the unfortunate individuals who 
must take whatever information you 
write on the job bag and translate it 
into a printed piece that will delight 
the buyer’s heart and win further 
orders. Honestly, just how much do 
you depend on someone’s imagina- 
tion in the shop? 

One cause of the trouble you have 
with the first order for any cus- 
tomer is that the shop can’t always 
guess what the customer means by 
the notes he scribbles on the mar- 
gins of his copy. It often takes a 
while for the shop to find out how 
the buyer worked with his former 
printer. And until such time as the 
buyer and the shop begin to under- 
stand each other you must furnish 
specific information—or else. 

Come to think of it, isn’t most of 
the trouble you have with a cus- 
tomer due to the failure to get the 
customer’s wishes through to the 
shop? We are reminded of an expe- 
rience dating back to World War I. 
At that time we had charge of the 
industrial engineering department 
of a branch of a large iron and steel 
warehousing plant. Service demands 
were terrific. We have known a cus- 
tomer to mail an order on a post 
card one afternoon and then call up 
at nine o’clock the next morning to 
inquire acidly where his order for 
five tons of steel bars was. 

Allowing that he was more unrea- 
sonable than even a printing buyer 
the sales department still felt that 
it had a kick coming on the matter 
of service. The shop blamed the sales 
department for the trouble. And the 
matter was dumped into the writer’s 
lap with the sage remark by the 
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plant superintendent, “It is obvi- 
ously impossible for us to meet a 
customer’s requirements unless we 
know what those requirements are.” 
The complaint was eventually ironed 
out by means of an improvement in 
the matter of writing orders. 

But the superintendent’s remark 
has stayed with us all these years. 
Whether it be a steel warehouse or a 
printing plant it is obviously impos- 
sible for a plant to meet a custom- 
er’s requirements unless it knows 
what those requirements are. And 
now, as then, one of the secrets of 
better service lies in better order 
writing. 

Let’s be specific. Suppose you have 
landed an order for a small monthly 
magazine—twenty-four pages and 
cover, 8% by 11 inches. It has not 
been printed well in the past and 
you have secured the order on the 
basis of giving better quality and 
service. What do you tell the shop 
when you write out the job bag? We 
assume you have worked out a deliv- 
ery schedule. Have you written it on 
the job bag? If you are to deliver on 
a certain date, must it be at their 
office in time to mail out on that day 
or will it be in time if it gets there 
at four o’clock in the afternoon? 
This makes the difference of a day 
in the schedule and the shop will 
have to allow for it. 

Then the composing room will 
need to know what type faces to 
use; what margins to set. It will 
need to know what presses the job 
will be run on. It will also need to 
know whether an unusual number 
of proofs is required. Likewise the 
messenger service will need to know 
where to pick up copy, and to whom 
to deliver proofs. The pressroom will 
need to know what paper to use and 
what ink. Is it a special job or just 
the run of the shop quality? Color 
of ink should be shown on the job 
bag well in advance of press time so 
that the ink can be ready when the 
job is okayed. 

All this information should be 
shown on the job ticket and a copy 
of the previous issue put in the job 
bag. The information should be so 
completely worked out that you 
could leave for three weeks and still 
have the job proceed on schedule. 

This may seem like a lot of infor- 
mation to put on the job bag. Maybe 
it is. But it is much better than hav- 
ing the shop fishing around for the 
necessary data and coming up with 
wrong answers. And in the case of 
a publication which calls for the 
same information every month it is 
easy enough to copy the job bag 
from that of the previous month. 


A magazine, moreover, often has 
a special problem which does not 
concern the information you pass 
along to the shop. Rather it is a mat- 
ter of persuading the customer to 
handle his copy in a time-saving 
manner. Anything that will expedite 
composition will save money for the 
customer in the long run. Yet it is 
surprising how often a salesman 
fails to tip off the buyer to ways in 
which he would be able to take ad- 
vantage of such savings. 

Take, for example, the manner of 
indicating corrections and headings. 
Some editors have never been told 
that all headings and corrections 
should be written on the galley 
proofs rather than on page dum- 
mies. If you explain to them that 
the galley proofs go to the machine 
men where type is set while the lay- 
out pages go to the make-up man 
who has nothing to do with the ma- 
chines they will usually grasp the 
idea. But they are no mind readers 
and someone has to tell them. 

An editor may think he is doing 
you a favor by sending in copy every 
time he has a page or so ready. He 
doesn’t realize that you lose time 
when you change a magazine to take 
care of a small block of copy, or that 
you would consider it a time-saving 
favor if he would let you have the 
whole copy in two or three bites. 

Don’t expect the buyer to know as 
much about economical methods as 
your shop does. Tell him what you 
want and don’t expect him to read 
the mind of the composing room 
foreman. 

Everything we have said about a 
new publication applies with equal 
force to an individual job. Here you 
need to furnish the job with even 
more information because there is 
no previous job to supply it. An ac- 
curate dummy is a necessity and 
extra facts about the job are also 
needed. Particularly should infor- 
mation about plates be given and 
the shop given specific information 
as to the grade of work wanted. 
Color of ink is important and this 
should be something more definite 
than “Red, a little darker than sam- 
ple.” How much darker? And is it 
to be on the orange side or toward 
the violet? There’s nothing like a 
sample of just what is wanted to 
avoid mistakes. 

Your estimating department, too, 
would like to have a little considera- 
tion in the matter of taking some of 
the guessing out of its work. This is 
particularly true in the case of a 
new job where there is no sample to 
act as a guide. Of course there are 
some cases in which you will have to 
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suggest specifications yourself and 
then tell your customer just what 
your bid covers. If this must be 
done, go over the probabilities with 
your estimator and don’t ask him to 
unwrap his crystal ball to figure out 
information you could have given 
him. 

At least, tell the estimator the 
number of copies, size, number of 
pages, nature of the copy, what you 
must furnish in the way of plates, 
how many colors, and if at all pos- 
sible the amount of copy. If the job 
is a reprint what will the customer 
furnish? Is the job in a special 
rush? Must the paper be matched 
exactly? Ink ditto. Don’t be afraid 
to ask the estimator for helpful 
ideas, but, on the other hand, don’t 
fail to give him all the information 
you have available. And if he needs 
any further information to figure a 
close price don’t hesitate to ask the 
buyer for it. You will gain the buy- 
er’s respect by showing him you are 
studying his inquiry thoroughly. 

Of course, your customer will 
sometimes start out with such a 
hazy idea that an all-around guess- 
ing match will be in order. The 
writer was once handed a piece of 
wrapping paper, folio size, folded 
three times with half a dozen words 
scribbled on it. The customer made 
several indefinite motions with his 
hands giving a vague idea of what 
he had in mind: Art work; printing 
in two colors. How much for five and 
ten thousand? This, of course, called 
for creative work plus -plenty of 
imagination. By shrewd guessing 
we worked out something acceptable 
to the customer. And, surprise! The 
job was so successful that it ran for 
100,000 reprints. This represented 
good guessing by all who had a hand 
in it but the imagination was all 
furnished by the sales department. 
Every instruction to the shop was 
explicit and complete. 

The point of this article is that 
mind-reading is the function of the 
sales department. In the big cities 
it costs a customer fifteen cents a 
minute for all the time the compos- 
ing room spends in guessing what 
he has in mind. The cost in other 
departments is in proportion. In 
today’s market keeping costs down 
is a necessity. One of the surest 
methods of keeping them down is to 
take the guesswork and mind-read- 
ing out of instructions to the shop. 
Make them clear and legible. And 
complete. If your customer does not 
know how, it will be an investment 
to devote some time to showing him. 

Every once in a while a customer 
will express a truth so succinctly 


that his remarks are worth passing 
on to our readers. Such a remark 
was made the other day in the 
course of a discussion on the meth- 
ods of handling a new publication. 
Like so many other magazines this 
one has an editor who begins to hol- 
ler for copies a day or two after he 
turns the final copy over to the 
printer. We were going over the 
various phases of this situation with 
the assistant editor, explaining the 
various time-consuming operations 
involved in producing a first-class 
job. 

The assistant editor grew thought- 
ful. “Do you know, I think that was 
what was the matter with our other 
printer,” he said. “He beat his 
brains out trying to save a few 
hours printing time. As a result we 
got a magazine which did not rep- 
resent the field in which we operate. 
The bosses liked the speed with 
which he got out the edition but 
they soon forgot about that. The 
sloppy appearance of the magazine 
was something else. The edition was 
around for a month and was a con- 
stant reminder of the slap-dash 
workmanship that went into its 
printing. I think any printer uses 
bad judgment when he slights the 
steps necessary to print the job well. 
The bosses will soon forget the speed 
of delivery but they will not forget 
inferior quality as long as a copy of 
the job is around to remind them.” 

So there you have it straight from 
the lips of a buyer. Don’t slight your 
quality to gain speed. The buyer 
won’t appreciate your efforts. 


This One Pulls Interest! 


The San Francisco Call-Bulletin’s 
recent 814 by 11 inches folder pulls 
your interest up by making you pull 
down and whets your interest from 
the moment you see the sleuth-like 
reporter inquiring of a uniformed 
hotel boy ‘“How’s the newspaper 
business in San Francisco?” The 


lad replies “It’s Good! ... Of course 
...” and the story continues on the 
inside left page with “... Three of 


San Francisco’s four dailies have 
their ups and downs. But The San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin stays on the 
top!” Cartoons of three elevator 
boys calling “Going up!” and “Going 
down!” and “Top floor!” illustrate 
ups and downs. A Ben Day back- 
ground follows the ups and downs. 
The third page is the result of a 
doubiing back of what would be the 
fourth and fifth pages onto the third 
page to form a pocket when glued at 
the top. The third page shows rela- 
tive standings of San Francisco 
daily newspapers in terms of the 
following totals: retail advertising, 
national advertising, display adver- 
tising, San Francisco circulation, 
and West Bay circulation. Die-cut 
slots through what could be win- 
dows and front doors of a hotel 
exterior cartoon open upon four 
green sheets inserted one under an- 
other. The green sheets pull out 
from the bottom of the page to 
reveal tabulations in the “windows” 
which cover the years 1946-48 and 
1949 to October 1. Lo, the Call-Bul- 
letin’s name led all the rest! 
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“"Niow, what other experience have you had besides printing money?” 
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How our $3,000,000,000 industry observed Printing Week throughout 
nation, honoring Franklin birthdate and great importance of printing 











e NATIONAL PRINTING WEEK of 1950, 
enthusiastically sponsored by the In- 
ternational Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Printing Industry 
of America, Incorporated, and National 
Graphic Arts Education Association, 
found the United States saluting an in- 
industry whose services are essential 
to the welfare of the American free 
enterprise system. 

The general objectives of each group 
were the same, namely: the commem- 
oration of Benjamin Franklin’s 244th 
birthday anniversary on January 17, 
1950; attention of American youth in 
schools brought to the democratic prin- 
ciples and wisdom of Benjamin Frank- 
lin; and international emphasis on the 
importance of printing. 

As part of the week’s effective pro- 
motion, displays, lectures, ceremonies, 
and publicity were evidenced through- 
out the country. 


Two Addresses by Jeffries 

Necessity for increased sales and ad- 
vertising effort in business and indus- 
try generally, with a consequent in- 
crease in volume of printing, was the 
theme of two Printing Week talks de- 
livered in Boston and New York by 
Allerton H. Jeffries, president of Print- 
ing Industry of America. Mr. Jeffries 
thus reiterated a lime of thought and 
action emphasized by Carl Dunnagan 
at the PIA convention last November, 
and subsequently approved in the form 
of a resolution adopted at that meeting. 

Although the basic theme of Mr. 
Jeffries’ two talks was the same, he 
varied details of his approach because 
of the difference in his audiences. In 
Boston, where he addressed the annual 
Printing Week dinner, attended by a 
mixed gathering of printers, advertis- 
ers, and publishers, he stressed con- 
structive co-operation in these related 
fields. In New York, he spoke before a 
special Printing Week luncheon of the 
Sales Executives Club, pointing up the 
ever-progressing facilities of the print- 
ing industry as a modern tool geared 
to support the needs of progressive 
selling and advertising. In both in- 
stances, he used the career and business 
philosophy of Benjamin Franklin as a 
lever for what he had to say. 
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To both audiences he held out the 
goal of a 300 billion dollar national 
economy, emphasizing that it could only 
be achieved through a harder-hitting 
sales and advertising effort. He stated: 
“Immediately after the war, it was pos- 
sible to move 75 per cent more goods 
with an increase of only 30 per cent in 
the selling effort. However, the market 
condition which made that possible no 
longer applies, and we may soon find 
that in order to move the amount of 
goods that must be moved to maintain 
the profitability of our expanded pro- 
duction capacity, we will have to make 
a sales and advertising effort com- 
mensurate with that of prewar.” 

He added that current advertising 
expenditures amounted to only 2 per 
cent of the national income, as com- 
pared with 3 or 3% per cent before the 
war. He foresaw a need to raise the 
expenditure during the next two or 
three years to at least 2% per cent, “in 
order to derive a profit at the high 
break-even points now existing in 
American industry.” 

Discussing another phase of the situ- 
ation in his talk in Boston, Mr. Jeffries 
called for more education of the public, 
and even of business executives them- 
selves, on the vital role played by ad- 
vertising and selling in maintaining 
the national economy. 

“We should tell this story every- 
where,” he declared, “and convince 
leaders of American industry of its 
validity, so that it will not appear that 
those who advocate additional sales and 
advertising effort are self-serving. ... 
One of the most glaring omissions... 
is the almost total failure of industry 
to tell the story of its advertising and 
selling efforts to its employees as some- 
thing of which it is proud. There is, in 
fact, a marked tendency to hide ex- 
penditures for advertising and sales, 
as if they were an economic drain on 
the company, instead of a source of 
business, production and jobs....I am 
afraid that all of us in printing suffer 
from an inferiority complex. We our- 
selves do not fully appreciate our social 
usefulness. ...” 

Speaking to the sales executives in 
New York, Mr. Jeffries began his re- 
marks on the same note, reminding his 


listeners that selling, advertising, and 
printing represented the “high-pow- 
ered fuel” that drives the business econ- 
omy. He then took the opportunity to 
describe the great services rendered 
by the printing industry. Now, as in 
Ben Franklin’s time, he said, “the real 
significance of printing” lies in its abil- 
ity to distribute communications at low 
cost. “We know that our industry is 
secure,” he asserted, “as long as we 
keep in front of us the ideal of being 
able to print more and more copies at 
lower and lower costs.” 

Concerning technological advances, 
he told of printing progress, pointing 
out: “We are beginning to get the bene- 
fit of new developments in photog- 
raphy, electronics, and other sciences.” 
He added: “When you read about the 
revolution in printing, you should bear 
in mind that the printing processes are 
already highly refined. There are a bil- 
lion dollars invested in printing equip- 
ment. Tolerances that are permitted 





Mary Stansfield, chosen “Miss Printing Week” 
of Providence, Rhode Island, by Craftsmen, was 
guest of honor at special events during week 
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in order to maintain quality are very 
small, and the risks in shifting to new 
methods are very great. You must see 
this technological revolution in perspec- 
tive. It will probably appear most visi- 
bly as refinements of existing methods 
and processes. ... New machines and 
new methods, unfortunately, are some- 
times not the ones which every buyer 
of printing can use. These are often 
specialty machines developed for spe- 
cial jobs. In time, I think I can promise 
you that the principles which have been 
adopted in these special machines will 
become universally available.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Jeffries declared: 
“The printer, as an American business 
man, can be proud of what he has done 
and is doing. And I think that Ben 
Franklin, as printer, and Ben Franklin, 
as business man, would look with pride 
and approval upon his Twentieth Cen- 
tury successor, the American printer 
and business man.” 

Those in charge of the direction of 
Printing Week in New York City ex- 
pressed considerable satisfaction over 
the results. Carried out on a scale much 
larger than ever before attempted in 
that city, emphasis was placed on inter- 
esting and attracting users and buyers 
of printing. 


Objective Well Attained 


As far as could be estimated, the ob- 
jective was well attained. A major 
gauge was available through attend- 
ance records for the nine production 
and technical clinics held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel January 16, 17, and 18. 
Designed as forums to provide infor- 
mation and discussion of problems for 
users of printing, a total of more than 
2,000 persons attended these clinics, 
the majority of them from the buyer 
and user sides of the industry. 

The Tenth Exhibition of Printing, 
sponsored by the New York Employing 
Printers Association, also housed at 
the Biltmore during the first three days 
of Printing Week, attracted more than 
3,000 onlookers. Showing 1,000 pieces 
of printed matter produced by manu- 
facturing printers in the Greater New 
York area, the display included quality 
work embracing all processes, methods, 
and functions. 

Out of the material selected for the 
exhibition, the judges picked something 
less than 100 for special award cita- 
tions. Featured at the exhibition were 
the “case histories” supplied for many 
of the pieces on display, giving the 
background of production, special prob- 
lems solved, and the purpose for which 
the piece was intended. These case his- 
tories not only helped the judges evalu- 
ate the entries in terms of what they 
had accomplished but also provided 
fruitful material for study by printers 
and customers. 

Big opening event was the dinner on 
Monday night, where more than 700 
people heard an address by G. Lynn 
Sumner, prominent advertising man, 
on “Printing, Builder of Business.” 
John J. Deviny, Public Printer of the 
United States, was toastmaster. 
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Benjamin Franklin learns about modern printing from Allerton H. Jeffries, PIA president, speaker 
at Printing Week luncheon of New York Sales Executives Club. Seated at far left is A. F. Oakes. 
In front of Franklin is Harold Barnes, the luncheon toastmaster; and to the right is John J. Deviny 


Gratifying co-operation in Printing 
Week events was received from fifty- 
five graphic arts groups who sponsored 
the clinics, and from a number of busi- 
ness and civic organizations which held 
special luncheons with addresses upon 
printing subjects. Mayor O’Dwyer is- 
sued an official proclamation, and the 
traditional Banjamin Franklin cere- 
monies at City Hall were broadcast 
over the city’s radio station. 

The New York School of Printing, 
collaborating with the leaders in New 
York’s school system, held a number of 
functions during the week, which also 
served to stress the progress being 
made and the importance of training 
and education for careers in printing. 





Among the leading groups sponsor- 
ing Printing Week in New York were 
the New York Employing Printers As- 
sociation, New York Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Metropolitan Lithog- 
raphers Association, and Printers Sup- 
ply Salesmen’s Guild. A task committee, 
representing various segments of the 
industry, was in charge of directing 
the work and enlisting the support of 
the many persons and organizations 
throughout the city who helped make 
Printing Week a success. 

On the Pacific Coast, printers in 
Seattle sent enclosures saluting the 
week to all in the field of the graphic 
art to accompany invoices, sales slips, 
statements, all the correspondence and 


Andrew J. Haire, president, Advertising Club of New York, cuts ribbon to open the Tenth Exhibition 
of Printing, a major feature of Printing Week. Looking on are, from left to right: Henry Schneider, 
New York Craftsmen club head; John J. Deviny, Public Printer; and A. F. Oakes, NYEPA head 
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envelopes. Poster stamps were sent out 
in perforated sheets of twenty-four 
stamps as industry “calling cards.” 
Printing firms and the allied business 
houses held open house for interested 
persons and displays augmented the 
programs. Material was sent to news- 
papers, radio stations, schools, librar- 
ies, and churches. Place cards were 
prepared for groups of every luncheon 
club in downtown Seattle during the 
week. The industry thus put its cards 
on the table in Seattle—and Seattle 
printing and publishing has a $24,- 
000,000 payroll. 


San Franciscan Leadership 


San Francisco, which never does 
anything in a half-hearted manner, ob- 
served Printing Week with a full pro- 
gram. The mayor signed a proclamation 
declaring the importance of the cele- 
bration. Today printing and publishing 
comprise San Francisco’s largest in- 
dustry, with an annual volume of over 
$100,000,000. A joint luncheon of the 
Printing Week Committee and the San 
Francisco Advertising Club and the 
Craftsmen’s Club was held to promote 
the program. There were joint dinners, 
displays in libraries and bookstores, 
radio programs, and an exhibit of all 
kinds of printing at the auditorium of 
the Emporium. The supply houses held 
open house during the week. San Fran- 
cisco invited all the printers in the state 
to visit the city during Printing Week. 
The National Printing Week letterhead 
was designed by A. R. Tommasini of 
San Francisco. As chairman of the 
commission on public relations of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Mr. Tommasini also 
sent advance news releases to a wide 
variety of information sources. 

Along with the rest of the graphic 
arts fraternity, the printing depart- 
ment of California State Polytechnic 
College at San Luis Obispo, California, 
produced a brochure tribute to Benja- 
min Franklin and printing, designed 
and printed by students of the school’s 
printing club. The college terms itself 
a “School for Country Printers,” an 
interpretation based on the aspect of 
all-inclusive knowledge and practical 
technique that is a component part of 
printing in a small community. 

The program in Oklahoma City in- 
cluded speeches by industry members 
before groups and civic meetings dur- 
ing the week. The speeches stressed the 
importance of printing, as did an ex- 
hibit held by the Central Printing 
School. A special issue of the Graphic 
Arts Bulletin, official publication of 
the printing industry of Oklahoma City 
and surrounding area, was devoted 
principally to events and significance 
of the week. 

Milwaukee was quick to take advan- 
tage of an unexpected opportunity to 
have a television broadcast of the in- 
dustry on January 4. While the date 
was a few days earlier than Printing 
Week, the telecast ably supplemented 
Printing Week observances throughout 
the city’s plants. 
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Big Chicago Program 


In Chicago, where one-sixth of all the 
nation’s commercial printing is done 
(approximately 836,000 tons of printed 
matter a year), Printing Week observ- 
ance began on Sunday, January 15, 
when the Old Time Printers Associa- 
tion was joined by representatives of 
the thirty-six other graphic arts groups 
in the association’s annual wreath-lay- 
ing at the Franklin statue in Lincoln 
Park. The ceremony was followed by 
a program in the Chicago Historical 
Society library honoring the patron 
saint of American printing. The Chi- 
cago Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men circulated large posters which an- 
nounced the important part the graphic 
arts industry plays in Illinois, and en- 
couraged the wide circulation of the 
posters. A bookmark was placed in all 
books withdrawn from the Chicago 
Public Library and its branches during 
the week which carried the same infor- 
mation as the posters and announced 
that a large selection of books on print- 
ing is available in the Chicago Public 
Library. 

Paul Clovis, president of the Graphic 
Arts Association of Illinois, addressed 
the Chicago Rotary Club and the Cen- 
tral Lions Club. James Blaine of Cuneo 
Press addressed the Kiwanis Club. 
Newspaper columnists and radio com- 
mentators publicized the week. 


All Chicago printers were invited to 
enter a contest which provided for their 
printing a “Printing Week in Chicago” 
promotion piece and mailing it out to 
one thousand customers and prospects 
prior to January 13. Cash awards were 
made to the five printing firms creating 
the finest promotion material. 

A radio address on Benjamin Frank- 
lin by Colonel Robert R. McCormick, 
editor and publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, appeared in booklet form de- 
signed and printed by the department 
of printing at the Washburne Trade 
School, climaxed by a dinner-dance. 


Philadelphia Plans for ‘51 


Mayor Bernard Samuel called upon 
all Philadelphians, in an official proc- 
lamation, to join with the city’s graphic 
arts organizations and pay tribute to 
the art of printing which has contrib- 
uted so much to the spiritual, cultural, 
educational, and industrial needs of 
mankind. 

More than 1,100 executives in the 
advertising and printing industry at- 
tended the annual banquet in honor 
of Benjamin Franklin. Wednesday of 
Printing Week was “open house” day 
devoted to individual company exhibits 
of printing and trips through printing 
plants by the public. Special meetings 
were held throughout the home city of 
Benjamin Franklin. In connection with 





Benjamin Franklin visited the Government Printing Office during Printing Week: Above, left to right: 
Charles E. Summers, chairman of the observance committee, Graphic Arts A iation; Deputy Public 
Printer Philip L. Cole; Eustis E. Morsberger; and Morris H. Reaves, head of District Craftsmen club 
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the “Printing Week in Philadelphia” 
program, a continuing program of 
meetings was held at various junior 
high school assemblies to present in- 
dustry films and information acquaint- 
ing students with the industry and its 
employment opportunities. 

Plans are already under way to ex- 
pand the 1951 Philadelphia program, 
to encourage more graphic arts organ- 
izations to plan special events and 
meetings during next year’s “Printing 
Week in Philadelphia” which will be 
held January 14-20, 1951. 

A Franklin portrait series of four 
blotters, each with an authentic por- 
trait of Franklin and carrying infor- 
mation useful in the observance of the 
week, was designed and printed by 
printing students at Timken Vocational 
High School, Canton, Ohio. 

The Printing Arts Association of 
Columbus, Ohio, took to the air waves 
as part of its program for the week. 
The radio series known as the Ohio 
Story, heard over a network of Ohio 
stations, carried a chapter on January 
13 which honored the printing industry. 

For the eighth consecutive year, the 
Franklin Institute of the State of Penn- 
sylvania co-operated with the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association in 
making available free of charge a 
wealth of material in pamphlet form 
for program building in celebration of 
the week. 


Nation’s Capital Observance 


In Washington, D. C., the celebration 
was highlighted by a luncheon in the 
Mayflower Hotel. Dr. Luther H. Evans, 
Librarian of Congress, who spoke to 
the group, discussed “A Librarian 
Looks at the Printing Industry.” 

Locally, 118 business firms, trade, 
and professional associations, and em- 
ploye unions co-operated in the week’s 
observances under the leadership of the 
Graphic Arts Association and the 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 

The Library of Congress held a pub- 
lic exhibit of examples of printing by 
Benjamin Franklin, including: an 
April 5, 1753, issue of the Pennsylvania 
Gazette; a first edition of Cicero’s Cato 
Major, which appeared in 1744 and was 


regarded by Franklin as his finest typo- 
graphical achievement; and an imprint 
from Franklin’s press at Passy, which 
he operated while in France. 

Deputy Public Printer Philip L. Cole 
concluded a talk on Franklin’s life and 
times, given in the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, by expressing 
the wish that Franklin could be pres- 
ent. At that point Franklin, in the per- 


press. Mary Stansfield was chosen 
from a group of local models to repre- 
sent “Miss Printing Week” and was 
guest of honor at a luncheon attended 
by the governor of Rhode Island and 
several city mayors. A combined lunch- 
eon of the Town Criers, Rotary, and 
Lions clubs was another highlight. 
The Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men of Newark (New Jersey) and 





Gordon Holmquist, left, third vice-president and Russell Hogan, right, president of Printing 
House Craftsmen, like a type exhibited by Doris Day, chosen “Miss Printers Devil of 1950’ 


son of Eustis E. Morsberger, appeared, 
took the speaker’s stand, and extolled 
the application of diligence in the pro- 
duction of printed pieces. 

Few persons in Washington know 
that printing is the largest manufac- 
turing industry in the District of Co- 
lumbia, employing more than 23,000 
persons and having a payroll of more 
than $83,000,000 annually. 

Members of the Providence (Rhode 
Island) Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men made every effort to make Rhode 
Islanders printing-conscious. A depart- 
ment store window was the scene of 
printing jobs run off on a Little Giant 














* A recent issue of Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation recalls that Benjamin Franklin 
was among the four who received the 
greatest number of votes in the first 
balloting on “Great Americans” chosen 
for the Hall of Fame. Washington 
received ninety-seven votes, Lincoln and 


Webster ninety-six each, and Franklin 
ninety-four of the electoral votes. The 
Hall of Fame, administered by New 
York University and located in Uni- 
versity Heights, is an open colonade 
650 feet long and ten feet three inches 
wide. It was a gift for the American 
People by Mrs. Finley J. Shepard. 


* Conspicuous by its absence when the 
names of the first ten men were chosen 
by the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica for the newly instituted Advertis- 
ing Hall of Fame was that of Benjamin 
Franklin. His is perhaps the one su- 
premely great name that advertising 
has to show on its honor roll. Franklin 
edited and published the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, the most successful and power- 
ful newspaper in the American col- 
onies. The Gazette carried from four 
to five pages of advertising a week, an 
amount unprecedented in the colonies. 
Franklin also originated the idea of 
distinguishing the advertisements with 
little pictures. 





Vicinity, allied trade associations, and 
the Newark Free Public Library col- 
laborated on a program in which the 
library featured an exhibit of the 
“Fifty Best Books of the Year” and 
also a display of early printing in New 
Jersey. One of the city’s window dis- 
plays featured a replica of a papermak- 
ing machine complete with operator to 
keep the machine in operation. A radio 
station broadcast a Printing Week 
program. Vocational schools of the area 
exhibited printing work. The Newark 
Club presented a cup to the winning 
school and a prize to the student who 
made up the best exhibit. The mayor 
of Newark also issued a proclamation. 

Baltimore’s 1950 observance of the 
week was the result of enthusiastic 
planning by a committee composed of 
members of the Baltimore Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen and the 
Graphic Arts Association. News items, 
feature stories, radio and television 
sources were employed to reach a wide 
audience. A committee under the chair- 
manship of Lloyd J. Ford brought to 
Baltimore a number of industry films 
for showing to the general public. 

Thus through Printing Week, in 
which tribute was paid to a great 
craftsman and the spirit of craftsman- 
ship, did the printing and allied indus- 
tries tell the general public of the 
printing industry and of its place in 
our nation’s economy and the oppor- 
tunities the industry offers the youth 
of our country. 
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J. E. DoYLE COMPANY announces 
new printing press infrared ink drying 
devices for use on rotary web letter- 
press printing presses and offset web 
printing presses. The new automatic 
devices may be applied also to textile 
printing and processing, and paper 
printing and converting machines. The 
devices are adaptable to similar ma- 
chines in which the webs of materials 








appositioned in proper relationship to 
the paper surface. Installations of the 
new drying equipment are reported in 
use on a five-color magazine press, on 
an offset four-color web press, on a 
rotary bag printing and fabricating 
press, and on several special machines. 


A PLASTIC PLATE CURVING machine is 
announced by Monomelt Company of 





J. E. Doyle Company’s infrared sheet dryers designed to assure fast drying of ink for printers 


are printed or fabricated continuously, 
similar in passage through the ma- 
chine, as in rotary web press printing. 

It is stated that, according to the 
type of web or rotary press, offset or 
smut is prevented either in the sheeter, 
folder, or rewind from first or second 
impression side of the printing. 

The Doyle infra-red heaters are of 
the open-glow coil type placed at a suit- 
able distance from the paper surface. 
Provision is made for the movement of 
the heating units to and from the paper 
surface by automatic mechanical or 
electrical means, as well as by manual 
operation. When the pressman wishes 
to stop the press, means are provided 
for retractably moving the heating 
units automatically from the paper 
surface when the motor stop button is 
depressed. Then when the press is 
started after a brief shutdown, the 
heating units are again automatically 
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Minneapolis. The machine is described 
as capable of faster and more accurate 
curving of plastic plates. A feature of 
the machine is a flexible rubber water 
bag clamped to a curved upper steel 
platen. This feature is said to apply 
uniform and controlled water pressure 
over the entire surface of the plate. 
Due to the rubber’s flexibility, all ir- 
regularities of the plate’s surface re- 
ceive even pressure. A more accurate 
and solid contact with the lower platen 
which corresponds to the curvature of 
the press cylinder is thus obtained. 
Plates to be curved are first placed 
on a heated platen or in hot water bath 
to make them pliable. The actual form- 
ing and setting of the plastic takes only 
ninety seconds on the machine. With 
the plate and upper platen in working 
position, hot water is run through the 
bag and lower platen water jacket for 
one-half minute. This keeps the plastic 


soft and permits it to conform perfectly 
to the curve of the lower platen. Re- 
placing the hot water with cold for the 
next minute sets the plastic and makes 
a perfect fit on the cylinder. 

An air cylinder raises and lowers 
the upper platen and the quick-acting 
clamps hold it in proper position dur- 
ing the forming cycle. Interlocking wa- 
ter valves prevent water from entering 
the bag except when in position under 
the clamps. Water pressure on the bag 
is controlled by a relief valve. The ma- 
chine has an ideal working height and 
occupies a floor space of 26 by 21% 
inches. The machine can be furnished 
in sizes and plate curvatures to fit all 
rotary presses. 





Versatile Monomelt plastic plate curving machine 


LATEST MODEL in the thirty-eight- 
year line of Kelly presses has been an- 
nounced by American Type Founders. 
Labeled the Kelly Three, it is de- 
scribed as a “new and improved” ver- 
sion of the Kelly Two. An important 
difference, the manufacturer states, is 
the step-up to a maximum of 25- by 37- 
inch sheet, enabling the printer to im- 
pose sixteen 6- by 9-inch pages, or eight 
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9- by 12-inch pages on the sheet. Rated 
speed of the new press has been in- 
creased to 3500 impressions per hour. 

Of streamlined design, all moving 
parts are protected at the sides with 
rounded edge steel plates; the bed is 
made of welded steel, and said to be 
stronger and lighter; over-all weight 
has been redistributed to put 1400 
pounds more at the bottom and 150 
pounds less at the top in order to lower 
center of gravity, “practically elimi- 
nate” vibration, and increase stability. 

Features of the press include the 
ATF pyramid ink distribution system, 
an air wheel suction feeder, four bed 
tracks, and the Bijur automatic oiling 
system. Drop guides and simplified 
pull guides, it is stated, can be ad- 
justed for register without stopping 
the press, and a new sheet slow-down 
mechanism eases sheets up to guides 
to prevent rebound. 

Specifications include: Largest sheet 
size—25 by 37 inches, smallest sheet 
size—8 1% by 11 inches; the inside chase 
(stationary cross bar book chase fur- 
nished)—26 by 35% inches; type bed 
size—28% by 37%; lightest stock— 
onion skin, heaviest stock—6 ply (.024 
inch), with special attachments—8 ply 
(.082 inch); floor space—6 feet 11 
inches by 15 feet; net weight—11,500 
pounds; the shipping weight—13,830 
pounds. 


THE NEW VANDERCOOK 219 AB proof 
press is described by its manufacturer, 
Vandercook and Sons, Incorporated, as 
having an adjustable bed which enables 
electrotypers, photoengravers, and oth- 
ers to proof plates of various thickness- 
es by simply raising or lowering the bed 
to the desired height. Plates ranging 
from .060 to .300 inches in thickness 
can be proofed without changing or 
removing the plate base. An operator 
can raise or lower the bed, it is claimed, 








Top quality reproduction proofs come from Vandercook 219 AB proof press with adjustable bed 





Latest model of the time-tested Kelly presses is the Kelly Three made by American Type Founders 


in a few seconds by turning a conve- 
nient hand wheel. Every plate can be 
a different thickness—if it is within 
range of the adjustment. A dial cali- 
brated in .001-inch is located alongside 
the bed to help the operator adjust the 
bed for plates of varying thicknesses. 


THE KENMAN PROCESS is said to 
offer film engravings in less than thirty 
minutes. The process claims a much 
higher line screen than is customarily 
used in magazines and newspapers. 
After a screen negative has been made 
from copy and dried, it is placed in con- 
tact with a piece of Kenman film and 
a one-minute exposure made. It is then 
developed, fixed in hypo, washed, and 
placed in a solution that removes the 
silver salts and replaces them with cop- 
per salts. It is again washed before 
placing the negative into a hardening 
solution. The film is dried and ready to 
be run. The film can be mounted on a 
wood block for rotary printing. The 





process is claimed to offer substantial 
savings in cost of black and white 
square engravings. 


A STRIP MATERIAL cabinet, featuring 
completely interchangeable arrange- 
ments of individual storage units or 
inserts is announced by the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company. Five designs 
of individual interior storage units are 
available: drawer insert; strip lead 
and slug bin insert; strip rule insert; 
wood and iron furniture insert; reglet 
insert. Five individual insert units, 
drawer inserts, strip lead and slug bin 





Hamilton’s interchangeable strip material cabinet 


inserts, or strip rule inserts, or any 
combination to total five of these three 
inserts, may be used to fill the cabinet 
body. Cabinet body measures 24 inches 
deep, 13% inches wide, and stands 34% 
inches high. Cabinet body and inserts 
may be either supplied individually or 
in combination. 


JOSEPH GELB Company is marketing 


its new True Fidelity Vacuum Printing 
Frame after introductory showings at 
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the conventions of the American Photo- 
engravers Association, and National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers. 

The new frame is described as a self- 
contained unit, featuring a moving 
light source which completely illumi- 
nates the work surface from edge to 
edge with an even intensity. The light 
source is a mercury tube of great light 
intensity but said to be relatively low 
in operating cost. 


able partitions in each drawer. The 
drawers are built with extension side 
rails so that material at the back of 
each drawer may be readily accessible. 
Each drawer will also accommodate 
twelve sorts boxes measuring 3 by 3 by 
2% inches, or eight sorts boxes measur- 
ing 3 by 4% by 2% inches. 

The cabinet takes floor space measur- 
ing 36 by 24 inches and is 35% inches 
high to the working surface. 





Joseph Gelb Company’‘s new True Fidelity Vacuum Printing Frame is a self-contained unit 


Other standard features of the frame 
are the VF control, which simultane- 
ously locks the cover glass and activates 
the vacuum, and a self-pressurized 
blanket which holds the flat to the 
plate without danger of slipping. 


Work BENCH and Material Storage 
Cabinet Number 12442 is again avail- 
able, advises the Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Company. This combination 
bench and cabinet features a %-inch 
steel working surface, 24 by 36 inches 
in size, which will accommodate both a 
miterer and a lead and rule cutter. 
Above the working surface is a sloping 
bank 9 by 37 inches in area to hold 
quarter size cases or other material. 

Immediately underneath the working 
surface is a drawer 32% by 18 by 1% 
inches in dimensions which will take 
any full-size lead and slug case or rule 
case to hold cut-to-measure lengths. Be- 
low this drawer are eight storage bins, 
each measuring 4 by 4 inches, for full- 
length strip material. Underneath the 
storage bins are 32 runs which will 
take trays for strip materials or any 
standard quarter-size cases. These runs 
are numbered for reference. 

At the bottom of the cabinet are eight 
drawers. Each measures, inside, 634 by 
19 by 3% inches. There are four adjust- 
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COTTRELL’S new flat plate solidify- 
ing and finishing machine has been 
designed for use by electrotypers. The 
machine is described as solidifying 
electrotypes mechanically and capable 
of shaving the back to tolerances of 
.0005-inch accuracy. Operation of the 
machine is simple. The plate is held 
down firmly on a moving table. A 
rotary hurdy-gurdy roll solidifies the 
backing metal, and the plate-back is 
then shaved by the fixed knife. The 
plate is held down flat by a series of 
spring-loaded hold-down rolls. The 
hurdy-gurdy may be raised away from 
the plate, if only the finish-shaving 
operation is desired. The roll may be 
lowered to a maximum penetration of 
.030-inch below the plane of the fin- 
ish-knife edge. A hydraulic drive is a 
feature of the machine, as are the pre- 
cise micrometer gauge and dial. It is 
possible to cut a face-mat and impress 
this in the plate as it is passed through 
the solidifying and finishing operation. 
The machine was recently announced 
by the Claybourn Division of C. B. Cot- 
trell and Sons Company. 


ARMSTRONG’S ADHESIVE A-1, a new 
thermosetting resin compound, is an- 
nounced by its manufacturer, Arm- 
strong Products Company. It bonds a 


large variety of materials to each other, 
including metals, rigid plastics, wood, 
and glass. This adhesive is said to be 
unique in that the resin mixture con- 
tains no volatile solvent and does not 
shrink or swell upon hardening. No 
primer coating or open assembly dry- 
ing is required. The cdhesive is sup- 
plied in two parts, a reddish brown 
resin composition and a liquid activa- 
tor which are mixed together immedi- 
ately prior to use. Two liquid activa- 
tors are available, one a fast-reacting 
type which results in a rapid initial set 
(and a short pot life of 20-30 minutes), 
the other a slower reacting type (with 
a pot life of 4 to 5 hours). 


A NEW PORTELVATOR STACKER is now 
offered by Hamilton Tool Company. It 
is of fabricated construction through- 
out and utilizes the patented Portelva- 
tor lifting principle. Load capacity is 
1,000 pounds, maximum height of plat- 
form surface from the floor is 58 inches, 
and the minimum is 6 inches. Platform 
is said to lock automatically at any 
position stopped, and cannot slip or 
settle under the load. Platform size is 
26 inches from side to side, and 24 
inches from front edge to protective 
back plate. Over-all dimensions are: 
height, 70 inches; the width, 32 inches; 
(ength, 42 inches. 
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New Hamilton Portelvator carries 1,000 pounds 


Platform movement is accomplished 
through hand crank, roller chain, mesh- 
ing bevel gears, and screw. Equipped 
with pressure grease fittings through- 
out, maintenance is said to be low. 

Ball-bearing casters are 4 inches in 
diameter by 1%-inch face, and roller- 
bearing wheels are 5 inches in diameter 
by 2-inch face. Weight is 328 pounds. 
The floor lock is standard equipment 
and the finish is green. 
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More About Paper and Ink 


e THE OLD AXIOM “What’s every- 
body’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness,” could possibly be used to ex- 
cuse the lithographic industry and 
its suppliers for negligence or re- 
luctance in determining the mechan- 
ics involved in what is undoubtedly 
the most important action which 
takes place in the operation of offset 
lithography. In every branch of the 
graphic arts each material used as 
well as the press equipment is de- 
signed with one purpose in mind, 
and that is to transfer ink images 
of the subject to the surface which 
is to be printed. 


Study Mechanical Reactions 


In letterpress, this transfer is 
known to be purely mechanical or 
physical, so research in this indus- 
try has been directed along these 
lines. Makeready and premakeready 
are examples of the mechanical aids 
which improve printing, and paper 
surfaces determine the class of work 
which can be reproduced. Inks are 
varied in their physical properties 
(length and tack and, in some cases, 
method of drying) to correspond to 
the equipment and paper on which 
they are to be used. 

The impression has been created 
that lithography is primarily based 
on chemical principles rather than 
on mechanical or physical reactions. 
This has perhaps been largely re- 
sponsible for the direction in which 
most of the research in this indus- 
try has been directed. As a result, 
many hours of research time have 
been spent on the chemical aspects 
of the process, such as the chemical 
reactions which take place in plate- 
making or the solutions used in wa- 
ter fountains and how they affect 
both ink and paper. Far too little 
time has been spent in examining 
the reactions which take place in 
the actual transfer of ink to paper 
by the offset process. As pointed out 
in the preceding article in this se- 
ries, such knowledge as has been 
gained concerning the mechanics of 


this operation has been the result of 
rather hit-or-miss observations and 
attempts to improve inks or paper 
rather than to understand the fun- 
damental principles involved in the 
actual operation of an offset press. 

In our January article it was 
noted that Frost and Reynolds for- 
mulated a paper coating which would 
have a high oil absorption and low 
water absorption. Actually, accord- 
ing to their statements, they were 
attempting to produce a paper with 
a surface which would very closely 
resemble the absorptive character- 
istics of an offset paper and would 
still have the smoothness of a coated 
paper. The reason their efforts were 
turned in this direction was not that 
they knew what was required of a 
printing surface for lithography, 
but that they knew machine-finished 
offset stocks gave very very little 
trouble on the press, whereas many 
pressmen were not able to get an 
acceptable result on the then avail- 
able coated stocks. 


Similarity to Letterpress 


It is doubtful if the men who were 
able to print on the easy-picking 
war-time coated stocks had any idea 
that they were doing something 
which would improve their printing 
when they added relatively huge 
amounts of soft varnishes and com- 
pounds to prevent the coating from 
picking. To most of them such an 
idea would have been considered as 
heresy. Whenever they used a stock 
which would withstand the pull of a 
tackier ink they reduced the amount 
of varnish added. 

The pressman who habitually re- 
duced his ink to near-letterpress 
consistency when asked to run the 
coated stocks was in many cases on 
sounder ground theoretically than 
those who believed that in reduc- 
ing his color-strength he was ruin- 
ing his chances of getting a good 
clean job. When he did fail, as he 
invariably did when he encountered 
a coating which would not blot up 


even his much-reduced ink, it was 
because the reductions which he had 
made were not great enough or did 
not contain materials which were 
capable of wetting the stock well 
enough and fast enough without 
causing plate trouble. 

Ink companies, too, although they 
knew the principles of ink transfer 
as applied to letterpress printing, 
failed to appreciate the similarity 
between the two processes. It was 
not until they attempted to apply 
the same principles to offset ink 
transfer which they had been using 
in letterpress that they found the 
other troubles such as scumming 
and color variations were greatly 
affected by the proportion of the 
ink which is removed from the blan- 
ket at each revolution of the press. 


Low Penetration of Ink 


This analogy of letterpress and 
offset printing can be carried still 
further. Our final paragraph last 
month promised an answer to the 
question, “Why would anyone use a 
sheet of coated stock which would 
not readily accept ink from a blan- 
ket, or an ink which did not wet and 
penetrate the stock easily?” In both 
letterpress and offset such inks and 
stocks must be used to satisfy cer- 
tain end uses of the printed matter. 
For most commercial printing such 
stocks and inks will work satisfac- 
torily. Up to now the acceptance of 
these materials has been rather slow 
because of the limited number of 
suppliers who furnish this stock, 
and the ink is so radically different 
in appearance that many pressmen 
are afraid to attempt to use it on 
the type of jobs for which it is best 
suited. Some lithographers who have 
had good luck with black and white 
jobs produced with the new inks are 
reluctant to use them on multicolor 
equipment or on dry multicolor jobs. 
Thus the greatest problem appears 
to be one of education of the trade. 

There is, however, one other angle 
to consider on this question of high 
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ink penetration. When printed mat- 
ter is to be varnished, or gloss inks 
or even semi-gloss inks are to be 
used, low penetration of the ink or 
varnish is of prime importance. It is 
imperative that the stock have an 
extremely hard coating. It is diffi- 
cult either by letterpress or by off- 
set to make the printing sharp on 
such stocks. Press varnishes, spirit 
varnishes, lacquers, and other finish- 
ing materials are used either for 
protection of the printed product, 
the contents of the printed product, 
or for either or both protection or a 
glossy appearance. 

The use of gloss inks, of course, 
is principally to improve the ap- 
pearance. Whether the desired char- 
acteristic which the printer wishes 
to impart to his product is protec- 
tion or a high gloss, both depend on 
the major portion of the applied film 
remaining on top of the paper. Al- 
though press varnishes, gloss inks, 
and such finishes are formulated 
from special materials which have 
less tendency to penetrate the paper 
than the materials regularly used 
in printing and lithographic inks, 
nevertheless the impenetrability of 
the stock is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in attaining the desired 
result. On such stocks, therefore, 
the lithographer will be forced to 
rely to a large extent on the tack of 
the ink rather than the penetration. 
Otherwise, he is faced with the 
problem of overcrowded tone values 
or, in the case of some colors, he has 
trouble with mottle. 


Differences in Inks 


An aid to good printing and bet- 
ter ink transfer in such cases (and 
this statement will be considered 
rank heresy by some of the pro- 
ponents of offset techniques) is the 
use of makeready. Put a makeready 
under the blanket. Build up the solid 
and near-solid areas until they are 
overpacked. Carry normal or near- 
normal pressure on the middle tones 
and underpack the highlights. Cer- 
tainly this will take more time but 
the time required is nothing com- 
pared with that necessary to make- 
ready for a letterpress job, and the 
increased range of density values 
will make the difference between 
just another offset job and a quality 
lithographic reproduction. 

If the reader has followed the 
points brought out thus far in these 
two discussions he has undoubtedly 
wondered why, if the principles in- 
volved in the transfer of the ink to 
paper are so similar in offset and 
letterpress printing, letterpress inks 
cannot be used in offset and why 
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conventional offset inks are so en- 
tirely different in character from 
letterpress inks. Here for the first 
time the chemical nature of the 
process becomes involved in the 
problem. The materials used in the 
formulation of inks for lithography 
must have a certain resistance to 
the action of water or fountain solu- 
tions. The colors or pigments must 
not dissolve in water and the vehi- 
cles must have a certain water- 
resistance. 

This means that the varnishes 
and compounds used must have the 
ability to pick up a certain amount 





OUR COVER 





e DELICATE as the kiss impression 
pressmen rave about, soft as the 
touch of milady’s lips is alleged 
to be, the cover of this issue de- 
parts notably from precedent. It 
is the work of Walter C. Lohse 
(above), of the Gazette Printing 
Company, Montreal, Canada. The 
company also employs the talents 
of LeRoy Barfuss who designed 
our January cover. 

Mr. Lohse was born in Liege, 
Belgium, and attended art schools 
in that city and in Brussels. He 
changed from engineering to ad- 
vertising while working for a 
machine tool company in Stutt- 
gart, Germany. In 1930 Mr. Lohse 
arrived in Montreal and joined 
the Gazette Printing Company in 
1941, where he specializes in de- 
sign and typographical layout. 

“My spare time is amply filled 
out,” he writes, “with painting 
and the study of the artistic 
heritage and trends of countries 
all over the world.” 











of water and form a water-in-ink 
emulsion but under no conditions 
form an ink-in-water emulsion. The 
pigments used, in addition to not 
dissolving in water, must have the 
ability to be preferentially wetted 
by oil rather than water. On the 
other extreme, the varnish used 
must not be too water-resistant. An 
ink which will not pick up a certain 
amount of water will not print on a 
lithographic press. Thus the formu- 
lation of offset inks becomes a very 
complex matter and the inkmaker 
must consider all of these factors 
which have no bearing whatsoever 
on the operation of letterpress inks. 

The other important difference in 
the two inks is directly related to 
the use of the offset blanket. It is 
common knowledge that offset inks 
are considerably stronger tinctor- 
ially than letterpress inks. At the 
outset of the discussion it was stated 
that this additional strength had 
been deemed necessary because of 
the general impression that in trans- 
ferring an ink film from the plate 
to the blanket and thence to the pa- 
per, only half of the film was trans- 
ferred each time. Hence to obtain 
the same strength of print, the ink 
must be twice as strong. 


Two Popular Fallacies 


Although there may be some jus- 
tification for the belief that the film 
splits approximately in half in 
transferring from plate to blanket, 
the effect of this should be no dif- 
ferent than the transfer from roll 
to drum or from roller to plate, and 
the final transfer to the paper is the 
governing factor of how much ink 
is transferred from the plate to the 
blanket. (This is only considering 
the use of good live ink where there 
is no piling on rollers, plate, or blan- 
ket.) Thus the reason for the use of 
the stronger ink can hardly be ex- 
plained by the extra step in transfer 
alone. In actual practice it can be 
definitely proved that instead of off- 
set requiring stronger inks, letter- 
press printing demands the use of 
weaker inks. The fact that in offset 
the printing is from a resilient sur- 
face, which under a slight pressure 
shapes itself to the contour of the 
paper surface, makes possible com- 
plete coverage with a very thin film 
of ink whereas in letterpress the 
form must be flooded (compara- 
tively) with ink to make up for the 
irregularities in the surface of the 
stock and differences in thickness 
in order to obtain a solid print. For 
this reason letterpress inks must be 
made weaker in order to print the 
same color. 
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Another popular fallacy concerns 
the body—length and tack of offset 
inks versus letterpress inks. Inks 
of identical consistency will work 
equally well on both types of equip- 
ment. The principal factors govern- 
ing these properties are the speed 
of the presses and the characteris- 
tics of the stock used. This is true 
whether the letterpress printing be 
from flatbed or rotary equipment. 
If an offset-coated sheet which is 
quite impervious to ink is printed on 
letterpress equipment, it requires 
inks of exactly the same body and 
tack to produce a sharp mettle-free 
print. This may sound a bit odd 
when the speed of a flatbed press is 
obviously so much slower than that 
of a rotary or offset press, but since 
the cylinder must make two revolu- 
tions for each sheet printed, the pull 
of the ink on the paper is almost 
identical. This is not mere idle spec- 
ulation. Inks which are identical 
according to Inkometer readings are 
running equally well on offset and 
letterpress equipment, and the stock 
rather than equipment is the factor 
which governs the body of the ink. 


“Dry Offset’ 


As further evidence to confirm 
this argument, there are at present 
some experiments in progress in 
what could be termed “dry offset.” 
Actually a special type of high- 
etched plate is being used and the 
best results obtained thus far have 
resulted from the use of regular let- 
terpress inks. This in itself should 
be evidence enough to disprove the 
long-embraced theory concerning 
action of ink on _plate-to-blanket 
and blanket-to-paper transfer. 

It appears that the problem of ink 
transfer on an offset press is very 
similar to that on a letterpress and 
that the blanket itself plays a minor 
role in the manner in which it af- 
fects the action. Actually its role is 
to permit uniform and complete ink 
coverage on surfaces of varying de- 
gress of smoothness through the use 
of less ink than is required to give 
the same coverage by direct print- 
ing methods. The effect of water on 
the press can cause a minimum of 
inconvenience and trouble when 
large volumes of ink can be trans- 
ferred from the blanket to the pa- 
per. When this cannot be done, wide 
variations in color, plate troubles, 
and ink troubles are likely to occur. 
Therefore the more completely the 
ink can be removed from the blanket 
at each revolution of the press, the 
less likelihood there will be of plate 
troubles, and the higher will be the 
quality of the printed job. 





Send in your queries on any phase of lithography for answer by Charles F. King 





DOUBLE OFFSET 

I am very much interested in locat- 
ing a machine which would take im- 
pressions directly from the type and 
transfer them onto offset plates. It 
would, of course, have to perform a 
double offset function if the type were 
to read in the right direction. If you 
have any knowledge of a source from 
which such a machine would be avail- 
able, I shall greatly appreciate your 
giving me that information. 

I, too, have been searching for 
such a machine for a good many 
years but have never found anything 
which would answer the purpose. In- 
stead, I have been forced to transfer 
the type matter by offset to transfer 
paper and then make a hand-trans- 
fer plate. This method works very 
well, but a machine such as you de- 
sire would certainly shorten the 
process considerably. 


PAPER HYGROSCOPE 

We have read in your magazine from 
time to time about a paper hygroscope 
to be used for ascertaining the absolute 
and relative humidity of paper. What 
we are particularly interested in is the 
sword type of hygroscope or hygrome- 
ter. Would you be so kind as to put us 
in touch with manufacturers of such 
instruments? 

As far as I know there are only 
two types of these instruments on 
the market. One of them is made by 
the Cambridge Instrument Company 
of New York City, while the other is 
the one designed by the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation. Information 
regarding where this may be pur- 
chased may be obtained from the 
Foundation’s headquarters, also in 
New York City. These instruments 
operate on exactly the same principle 
and the only difference is in the 
method of setting the dial to the 
humidity of the room. The dial of 
the Cambridge instrument gives a 
direct reading of the relative humid- 
ity of the paper whereas the Founda- 
tion instrument reads the per cent 
relative humidity of the paper below 
or above the relative humidity of the 
room. (The older Foundation swords 


only showed the paper to be drier or 
wetter than room conditions but a 
new dial chart has recently been an- 
nounced and the new chart can be 
installed in place of the other on the 
older instruments.) For accurate re- 
sults both hygrometers must be 
standardized each time they are used 
against a sling psychrometer or 
other type of wet-and-dry-bulb hy- 
grometer; or the instruments must 
be kept in a constant humidity cabi- 
net until ready for use. 


ALLERGY TO CHEMICALS 

We have a problem: One of our men 
is allergic to developer or to darkroom 
chemicals. Both hands are affected. Re- 
cently he has been wearing rubber 
gloves and has shown marked improve- 
ment but does not seem to be able to 
get this entirely cleared up. I have 
heard that quite a few people are aller- 
gic to darkroom chemicals so possibly 
there is some chemical or medicine that 
has proved to be beneficial in healing 
this up—possibly some salve. This man 
likes his work and wants to remain on 
the job. If you know of any cure for 
this or any medicine which has proved 
beneficial to others we would greatly 
appreciate your letting us know. All of 
our printing is offset. Possibly some of 
the chemicals used in printing are caus-- 
ing some of the trouble; we feel, how- 
ever, that it is the darkroom chemicals. 
which bring this on. 

From the last sentence in your: 
letter it would appear that this man 
works both in the darkroom and in 
the pressroom. He may even make 
press plates, in which case the possi- 
bilities of contracting dermatitis are 
almost unlimited and the tracking 
down of the material to which he is 
allergic a very complicated matter. 
In addition to photographic devel- 
opers, plate coatings and etches and 
fountain water mixtures which con- 
tain dichromates or chromic acid 
have long been considered to be a 
source of dermatitis. Deep-etching 
solutions and developers should al- 
ways be handled with rubber gloves. 
Lithographic inks, turpentine, press 
wash-up solvents, developing inks, 
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and wash-out mixtures all have been 
known to affect operators’ hands. 
Thus you can see how it is an almost 
impossible task to find which of the 
materials is responsible. 

Yes! There are creams which can 
be used to protect hands in some in- 
stances, but these creams either dis- 
solve in water or in solvents such as 
are used in developing inks, lacquers, 
or other of the greasy materials used 
in the process. If a man is only using 
water solutions the latter type offers 
a certain degree of protection. Like- 
wise, if a man works only with oily 
materials the type of cream which 
dissolves in water will offer consid- 
erable protection. Since with all lith- 
ographic operations, with exception 
of photography, an operator must 
deal with both grease and water 
these creams are of little use. 

As far as recommending a cure 
for an already existing condition, I 
could only suggest seeing a physician 
—a dermatologist if possible. The 
two best rules for reducing the pos- 
sibility of such a case occurring in 
the future are: Practice extreme 
personal cleanliness, and use rubber 
gloves wherever possible. Caution: 
Few people seem to realize that rub- 
ber gloves in themselves can be a 
source of trouble. Gloves should al- 
ways be turned inside-out when not 
in use. Otherwise a fungus or mold 
may grow in the damp dark interior 
and this can cause an irritation as 
serious as the ones the gloves are 
intended to prevent. 


PROBLEMS OF CONSULTANT 

Being a consulting chemist in the 
printing and printing ink trade, I was 
naturally interested in your article 
which appeared in the October issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. While there may 
be a demand for technically trained 
men by the graphic arts industry, there 
is no good means for them to present 
themselves. For example, Chemical In- 
dustries (magazine) has a column for 
consultants; so does the Engineering 
News, but I doubt whether the man- 
agement of a printing or lithographic 
company would know where to obtain 
a consulting chemist experienced in 
printing inks and printing problems. I 
would like to have your comments on 
this subject. If there are means by 
which my services could become better 
known to the graphic arts industry, I 
would like to know it. 

I can appreciate your problem. My 
first thought upon reading your let- 
ter was to turn it over to the Adver- 
tising Manager and tell him that 
here was a likely prospect for a box 
ad. Then I thought back some ten 
years to the time when I first at- 
tempted to do some consulting work. 
I was called in on several jobs which 
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management considered to be typical 
jobs to be handed over to a chemist. 
In one shop I was asked to furnish a 
complete analysis of all of the inks 
which they used so that they could 
hand out the formulas to various ink- 
makers and have them bid on their 
requirements based on these for- 
mulas. The ink salesman who had 
been handling the account evidently 
did not know that it was impossible 
to fulfill such an assignment, and he 
cut the price of the materials he had 
been supplying them without even 
knowing that I had turned the job 
down. Another shop had an adhesive 
problem which took many hours to 
solve. The part-owner-superintend- 
ent who had called me in found it 
impossible to get approval on the full 
amount of my bill, and I settled for 
about one-third of the total amount. 

Your letterhead says, ‘Research 
Development Analysis . . . Paints, 
Coatings, Varnishes, Printing Inks, 
Processes, and Raw Materials.” If 
you were to insert an ad in Chemical 
Industries or Chemical Engineering 
News containing only the informa- 
tion given on your letterhead, it 
would be very professional looking 
and at the same time describe the 
services you are capable of perform- 
ing for the professional men who 
read those magazines. However, such 
an ad inserted in any of the graphic 
arts trade magazines might bring 
no replies or bring replies most of 
which could be considered to be com- 
pletely outside the realm of a con- 
sulting chemist. Actually there is 
little need for a consulting chemist 
as such in printing and lithograph- 
ing shops. The supply trade, on the 
other hand, has many problems with 
which the chemist can be of direct 
help, and there are special trade 
magazines for these industries. A 
professional advertisement in one 
of these magazines would be self- 
explanatory. What the actual pro- 
ducers of printed matter need are 
men who have a good background of 
chemistry and physics plus a thor- 
ough knowledge of the trade or the 
trades with which they will come in 
contact. The value of such men is not 
in their ability to run a chemical 
analysis but to think analytically. 
Some advertise their services in the 
trade magazines by listing them- 
selves as “Technical Consultants.” 
By attending conventions, address- 
ing craftsmen’s clubs, litho clubs, 
and other meetings at which mem- 
bers of the graphic arts fraternity 
gather, their names become known, 
and the advertisements merely serve 
to tell anyone interested where they 
can be reached. 





Cancer is curable if distovered early 
and treated properly 


If any of these symptoms appear, see your doctor at once. 





Write for the booklet about cancer. am 
Just address your request to “‘CANCER” 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC, 
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EMPLOYING PRINTERS GROUP 

The Twin Cities Employing Printers 
Association, formally organized on Oc- 
tober 24, is entering its first year of 
operation with a membership of more 
than forty firms in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Employed by these firms are 80 
per cent of the graphic arts workers of 
the two cities, according to Paul Sturm, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Sole purpose of the new organiza- 
tion, according to Mr. Sturm, who also 
is labor negotiations representative, is 
to handle labor relations between un- 
ions and employing printers of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul on a local area 
basis. It is the first time that there has 
been such an alliance between Twin 
Cities employing printers. 

The new organization has had a fa- 
vorable reception from union labor, 
presidents and secretaries of the press- 
men, lithographers, typographers, and 
bookbinders having been called into 
conference with a committee of the em- 
ploying printers before formal organ- 
ization took place. 

Under the new setup, the employing 
printers of the two cities will negoti- 
ate new contracts as a unit. They will 
attempt to negotiate a common contract 
acceptable to all members. This con- 
tract will not, however, be consum- 
mated by the Twin Cities Employing 
Printers Association, each firm being 
left free to accept or reject such con- 
tract as it desires. Each union will have 
a contract with each employer. 

All contract negotiations for the as- 
sociation will be conducted by Mr. 
Sturm, an advisory committee of print- 
ing house representatives working with 
him. In addition to contract negotia- 
tions, association members will receive 
services, through Mr. Sturm, in con- 
tract interpretation, wage and hour 
questions, grievances, and arbitration. 


LINOTYPE NAMES OFFICERS 

At a January meeting of the board 
of directors of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company of Brooklyn, New York, the 
following officers were re-elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: Martin M. 
Reed, president; George W. Allison, 
vice-president and general works man- 
ager; Harry W. Porte, vice-president 
in charge of sales; Reginald W. Or- 
cutt, vice-president for overseas; Eu- 
gene B. Mirovitch, vice-president for 
Latin America; John W. Reid, treas- 
urer; John E. Walsh, Jr., secretary; 
Charles F. Lucek, controller; Carl A. 
Hergrueter, assistant secretary and 
treasurer; and William H. Moore, as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer. 

The board re-elected the same direc- 
tors and executive committee, headed 
by Burnett Walker, that had served 
the preceding year. 


RANSDELL EMPLOYES HONORED 

Ten employes with a total service of 
273 years were presented with gold en- 
graved watches by Ransdell, Incorpo- 
rated, printer and publisher, operating 
as E. A. Merkle, Incorporated, at a 
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recent ceremony witnessed by the 289 
employes of the Washington, D. C., 
establishment. 

The presentations were made by 
E. A. Merkle, president and general 
manager. Oldest employe in point of 
service is Joseph H. Aukward, general 
sales manager, with twenty-nine years’ 
service. 


HOMER F. ROSBACK 

Homer F. Rosback, president of F. P. 
Rosback Company, in Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, died January 7 of injuries 
suffered in an automobile accident on 
New Year’s Day. Mr. Rosback was 
born on March 1, 1900. He had ably 
headed the company bearing the fam- 
ily name since the death of his father. 
Active in civie affairs and community 
life, Mr. Rosback was a member of Elk, 
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Rotarian, and Masonic fraternal or- 
ganizations. He was a member of the 
board of directors of the Farmers and 
Merchants National Bank and presi- 
dent of the county’s industrial club. 





EASTERN CORPORATION EXPANDS 

The Eastern Corporation, of Bangor, 
Maine, recently acquired control of all 
of the capital stock of Royal Lace 
Paper Works, Incorporated, Brooklyn, 
New York. Royal Lace manufactures 
and distributes nationally shelving 
paper and lace paper doilies. 

The parent company announces that 
no change in the policies of Royal Lace 
is contemplated. Officers recently ap- 
pointed are Clyde B. Morgan, presi- 
dent; J. M. Altman, vice-president in 
charge of syndicate store operations; 
W. A. Roehm, vice-president in charge 
of production; Marvin Silberman, 
vice-president in charge of administra- 
tion; and H. B. Smith, vice-president 
in charge of sales and advertising. 


EXPOSITION LOGOTYPES 

Management of the Sixth Educa- 
tional Graphic Arts Exposition, to be 
held in Chicago during September, 
1950, will furnish free logotypes, man- 
ufactured by American Type Found- 
ers, to all exhibitors reserving space 
for the show. The logotype, designed 
for use on letterheads, envelopes, di- 
rect mail, and publication advertise- 
ments, embodies the two emblems of 
Printing Industry of America, and the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 

The logotype was engraved by ATF 
in the form of a brass matrix and cast 
in a single, type-high piece, just as it 
casts its type, and its commercial ad 
cuts and logotypes. 


FIFTY BOOKS SHOW IN APRIL 

The annual “Fifty Books of the 
Year” exhibition, sponsored by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
will open simultaneously in five differ- 
ent cities throughout the country early 
in April, it has been announced. Dupli- 
cate sets of the books chosen for out- 
standing qualities of design and manu- 
facture will be shown initially at the 
Public Library, New York City, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
Public Library, Boston, Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago, and Public Library, 
San Francisco. 

Entries for the competition closed 
January 1, 1950. The jury appointed 
to make the selections consists of John 
Begg, art director, Oxford University 
Press; Serge Chermayeff, president, 
the Institute of Design, Chicago; and 
Lewis Gannett, book review editor, 
New York Herald Tribune. Chairman 
of this year’s “Fifty Books” committee 


is Alma Cardi, of the design depart- | 


ment of Doubleday & Company. 


GEORGE BOURNE 

George Bourne, an authority on pa- 
per-cutting machines, died at his home 
in Dayton, Ohio, on January 17. Mr. 
Bourne was for thirty years'an em- 
ploye of the Harris-Seybold Company 
and known as “the dean of Seybold 
servicemen.” He conducted the com- 
pany’s service school and had been its 


‘only instructor since opening. : 








MAY LIFT PHOTO MATERIALS TAX 

Printing Industry of America is 
hopeful that the Federal excise taxes 
imposed in 1941 and 1942 on photo- 
graphic materials will be declared in- 
operative where the end uses of such 
materials are photoengraving and pho- 
tolithography. Film, plates, and cer- 
tain photographic equipment are in- 
volved. Backed by considerable legal 
evidence, and with the support of such 
large manufacturers as the Eastman 
Kodak Company, among others, PIA 
has formally petitioned the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for a ruling 
on the matter. 

Contention is that the tax, put into 
effect as a war measure to cut down 
use of photographic film for non-essen- 
tial purposes, was never intended to 
include materials specifically manufac- 
tured for the printing industry, al- 
though it has been collected from such 
manufacturers who have passed it 
along to photoengravers and photo- 
lithographers. Several manufacturers, 
including Eastman, already have filed 
claims for refunds of the taxes. If the 
Commission’s ruling is in favor of lift- 
ing the tax, refunds are allowed on 
taxes paid within four years of filing 
of the claim. If the refunds are granted 
the manufacturers, they are expected 
to make arrangements to repay their 
customers. 

Legal basis of the claims lies in the 
distinction between the words “photo- 
mechanical” and “photographic.” East- 
man explains this technical difference 
by pointing out that sensitized photo- 
mechanical film intended for the print- 
ing trade has characteristics distinct 
from those contained in film intended 
for the photographic trade. Inasmuch 
as the original tax laws did not include 
the word “photomechanical,” it is ar- 
gued that the tax does not apply to 
printing materials. 

This opinion has the backing of Ray- 
mond Davis, the Chief Photographic 
Technologist, United States Bureau of 
Standards, who, in a letter to PIA, 
stated that the “inference” of the 
wording of the law was that it did not 
apply to photomechanical materials. 
Mr. Davis quotes Senator George, of 
the Finance Committee, as “recollect- 


ing” that sensitized appurtenances to 
printing were not intended to be taxed. 

The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue has replied to PIA’s appeal with 
the statement that the Commission is 
withholding a ruling in the printing 
case until a decision has been made in 
another tax exemption case pending 
which “will serve as a guide to the 
Bureau.” The case referred to is one 
involving Technicolor Motion Picture 
Corporation and its methods of color- 
ing film. 

Amount of taxes involved is said to 
be in excess of $1,000,000, but PIA 
points out that, regardless of the re- 
fund aspect, a favorable ruling by the 
Commission would immediately result 
in a lowering of prices to photoengrav- 
ers and photolithographers on films, 
plates, and other equipment. 


NEW EASTMAN PROCESSES 

New processes, some still in the 
experimental stage, were explained to 
members of the Graphic Arts Research 
and Engineering Council of Printing 
Industry of America at its recent visit 
to the Eastman Kodak Company while 
meeting in Rochester, New York. 

Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, vice-presi- 
dent and research head at Eastman 
Kodak Company, cited to the council 
members such new developments in the 
company’s laboratories as improve- 
ments in commercial color photography 
printing processes, the photoengraving 
printing advancements, and speedier 
methods in lithography. Still in the 
experimental stage is a method for 
lithographic printing directly from the 
film exposed in the camera. The Kodak 
Flexichrome process, which does away 
with some complicated technical pro- 
cedures previously needed to produce 
color prints, was demonstrated. An- 
other experimental procedure is that 
of making a printing plate from cellu- 
lose acetate in a few minutes, thereby 
accelerating lithographic work. 

The council members made a similar 
tour of the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology departments in both publishing 
and printing. 


RESEARCH-ENGINEERING 
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LANSTON PROMOTES GIEGENGACK 

Augustus E. Giegengack has been 
elected executive vice-president of the 
Lanston Monotype Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, by the company’s 
board of directors. Mr. Giegengack 
has been a member of the board since 
June, 1949. He will now plan and con- 
duct an expansion program for the 
company in the sale of typesetting and 
typecasting machines, and of its de- 
veloped line of cameras, lithographic 
platemaking devices, and accessories 
used in offset lithography. 

Mr. Giegengack began his business 
career as a printer in New York City. 
During World War I he was in charge 
of mechanical operations in the pro- 
duction of the Stars and Stripes; upon 
his return from the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces he became a partner in 
a firm supplying typesetting services 
to the trade. From 1934 to 1948 he was 
Public Printer of the United States, a 
longer period than any other man had 
held that office. He holds the Presi- 
dential Certificate of Merit. 

He was president of the New York 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen for 
four terms, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen for two terms, and was re- 
cently elected chairman of the Board 
of Strategy of the Book Industry. He 
is also associated with various other 
graphic arts groups seeking to pro- 
mote research and education for the 
advancement of the printing industry, 
as well as to improve the quality of 
its products. 

Mr. Giegengack is president and the 
board chairman of National Graphic 
Arts Expositions, Incorporated. Dur- 
ing recent months he has set up the 
organization to conduct the Sixth Edu- 
cational Graphic Arts Exposition, to 
be held in the International Amphi- 
theatre at Chicago, September 11-23, 
1950. 

Mr. Giegengack is chairman of the 
board of directors of the First Federal 
Savings and Loan Association of 
Washington, D. C., and is also a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Bank of Commerce and Savings in the 
same city. 


























LNA SMITHSONIAN EXHIBIT 

At the request of the Graphic Arts 
Division of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, in Washington, D. C., the Li- 
thographers National Association is 
expanding and bringing up to date the 
permanent exhibit of lithography 
there. The enlarged exhibit will include 
additional historical and modern off- 
set lithographic process material. 

William M. Winship, general man- 
ager of Brett Lithographing Company, 
is chairman of the committee to assem- 
ble the material. Assisting him will be 
W. Harvey Glover, president of the 
Sweeney Lithograph Company; Wade 
E. Griswold, executive director of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation; 
Winslow H. Parker, president of the 
Parker Metal Decorating Company; 
James G. Strobridge, vice-president of 
Strobridge Lithographing Company; 
H. C. Latimer of the Lithographers 
National Association. 

The committee is requesting the in- 
dustry to co-operate in making avail- 
able material for selection by the 
Smithsonian Institution. Actual speci- 
mens of fine contemporary offset work, 
either commercial or fine arts repro- 
ductions, are desired now. Special 
forms for listing the necessary infor- 
mation are available from the Lithog- 
raphers National Association, at 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


3M EXPANSION PROGRAM 

Plans have been announced for the 
construction of a $3,000,000 office 
building by the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. The new 
unit is designed to relieve congestion 
in the present main office building and 
to permit consolidation of scattered of- 
fice groups as well as allow for future 
expansion. A_ two-story, block-long 
manufacturing plant is now under con- 
struction, also. It is scheduled for com- 
pletion in the fall and will cost more 
than $2,000,000. 

The new structure will be adjacent 
to the present three-level administra- 
tion building. The new building is de- 
signed for seven floors and a full base- 
ment, will be of reinforced concrete 
and masonry with a brick and stone 
exterior, and will be fully air condi- 
tioned and equipped with fluorescent 
lights throughout. A cafeteria is in- 
cluded in the plans. 


HENRY J. ALLEN 

Henry J. Allen, chairman of the 
board of the Beacon Publishing Com- 
pany, former United States Senator 
from Kansas, and one-time Governor 
of Kansas, died at his home in Wichita 
on January 17 after a long illness. Mr. 
Allen was eighty-one years old. 

For many years a Republican leader 
in Kansas, Mr. Allen was considered 
for the party’s vice-presidential nomi- 
nation in 1920. He was owner and pub- 
lisher of the Wichita Beacon from 1907 
until sale of controlling interest to the 
present management in 1928. Until 
1940 he was part-owner and editor of 
the Topeka (Kansas) State Journal. 





Mr. Allen was an intimate friend of 
the late William Allen White, editor of 
the Emporia Gazette. The two worked 
as a team on political issues and as 
YMCA representatives in France dur- 
ing World War I. During World War 
II, Mr. Allen was a leader in the “Bun- 
dles for Britain” and “Save the Chil- 
dren Foundation” projects. For his 
services he was decorated in 1946 by 
King George VI. 


WALTER H. NEWEY 

Walter H. Newey, a pioneering fig- 
ure in the lithographing industry for 
over forty years, died at his home in 
West Medford, Massachusetts, on 
December 17. Mr. Newey, who retired 
from his position as a Harris-Seybold 
Company sales representative in 1947, 
was one of the men who helped to intro- 
duce the rotary offset press to the 
graphic arts industry. At one time he 
and another man were responsible for 
contacting all customers from Cleve- 
land to the Pacific coast. 





@ ON THE DAY following the close of 
the convention of the Printing In- 
dustry of America—November 18— 
Fletcher Ford, president of Ford, 
Ellis Company of Los Angeles, and 
C. William Schneidereith, partner 
of Schneidereith and Sons of Balti- 
more, drove to Banning, California, 
to visit the grave of John C. Hill, 
well-remembered former executive 
secretary of the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. 

John Christian Hill died during 
the spring of 1949 after a long ill- 
ness. He is buried in the Banning 
Cemetery in the shadow of the San 
Jacinto Mountains on the edge of 
the desert country he loved so well. 
His widow, blind and in frail health, 
lives in Banning. Her memories of 
a brighter past are undimmed. She 
sends greetings and thanks to all of 
her and John’s friends throughout 
the country who have so kindly re- 
membered them during the years of 
their joint affliction. 


NEW ROCHESTER TECH LABORATORY 

A $250,000 laboratory for experi- 
mentation and training for four-color 
web offset press operation has been es- 
tablished at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester, New York. The 
laboratory, which will be an additional 
division of the school’s publishing and 
printing department under Byron G. 
Culver, is to be set up in collaboration 
with more than twenty printing and 
supply industries. 

A four-color Webendorfer offset 
press provided by the American Type 
Founders will highlight the laboratory. 
The 42-ton press operates on a 30- 
horsepower motor and is capable of 
delivering a complete 16-page full size 
newspaper, printing both sides simul- 
taneously. When in full operation, the 
laboratory will utilize approximately 
one-third the power which now oper- 
ates the entire Institute. 

After a six-week test run in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, under direction of 
the ATF, the Institute, and Readers’ 
Digest, the press will be dismantled 
and shipped to the laboratory in units. 
The press is nearly 52 feet long and 12 
feet wide. It is expected to be ready for 
use at the school by the opening of the 
fall semester in September. 

In addition to the offset unit, the 
laboratory will include complete plate- 
making facilities, camera room, paper 
storage area, plate graining area, ship- 
ping, and sample rooms. These, plus 
auxiliary equipment for the labora- 
tory, have a value of approximately 
$250,000 and are provided by inter- 
ested industries. 

There are some fifty web offset in- 
stallations in the country, but only 
fourteen four-unit perfecting presses 
such as the one described above. 


PERRY R. LONG PROMOTED 

Perry R. Long, general manager and 
former vice-president, has been elected 
president of Bryan-Brandenburg Com- 
pany, Los Angeles photoengraver and 
electrotyper. Prior to his association 
with the company in 1945, Mr. Long 
had been affiliated with The American 
Weekly and the Curtis Publishing 
Company. 

William J. Brandenburg, president 
and one of the founders of the company 
in 1911, has been made chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Ralph S. Shepherd, assistant man- 
ager, has been elected vice-president. 
Mr. Shepherd, a former Colorado news- 
paper man, was associated with adver- 
tising agencies in New York and San 
Francisco prior to joining the company 
in 1947. 


REIN HEADS RUMFORD PRESS 

Donald Rein is now the president of 
the Rumford Press in Concord, New 
Hampshire. Well known throughout 
the industry, Mr. Rein formerly was 
vice-president of the Uniform Printing 
and Supply Division of Courier-Citizen 
Company and at one time served as the 
secretary of the United Typothetae of 
America. 
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PRINTING INSTITUTE EXPANDS 

Printing Institute, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has installed new equip- 
ment and expanded training facilities. 
Each student in the hand composition 
and letterpress class has been provided 
with his own rack and set of type cases. 
A new proof press and additional 
stones have been added to the class- 
room equipment. The silk screen print- 
ing classroom has been enlarged by an 
additional 200 square feet to provide 
room for new printing tables and the 
addition of photographic equipment 
for training in handling photographic 
screens. The offset camera and plate- 
making course has two new Luxometer 
units and a Webendorfer 17 by 22 
press has been installed in the ad- 
vanced offset press course. 


MANLEY TO DETROIT 

DeWitt G. Manley has been ap- 
pointed manager of American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation’s Detroit 
branch, it has been announced by Rob- 
ert G. Marquardt, the vice-president in 
charge of sales for the company. 

Mr. Manley goes to Detroit from 
ATF headquarters, in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, where he has been manager of 
offset press sales, and field specialist in 
photomechanical and offset equipment 
sales. He joined the company five years 
ago, after experience as a salesman, 
manager of a combination offset-letter- 
press plant, and also as a newspaper 
photographer. 


AUGUST J. BRUDER 

August J. Bruder, for over twenty 
years secretary of the Cincinnati Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, died on 
January 22. Mr. Bruder was in charge 
of the private printing plant of the 
J. H. Day Company. He had formerly 
taught at the Graphic Arts High 
School and been connected with John 
Weber, Printer. He was widely known 
in Craftsmen circles. 


GRAPHIC ARTS ON TV 

The graphic arts industry of Mil- 
waukee had an opportunity to display 
its wares in a recent television broad- 
cast from Milwaukee’s television sta- 
tion WTMJ-TV. Many items produced 
by the industry were displayed. The 
paper industry of Wisconsin was also 
recognized for its contribution to the 
$75,000,000 graphic arts industry of 
the state. 


MILWAUKEE GROUP FORMED 

The formation of the Graphic Arts 
Young Executives Association of Mil- 
waukee was recently announced. Fol- 
lowing a national pattern that has 
seen similar associations formed in 
New York and Philadelphia, the local 
men will promote honorable business 
ethics, encourage educational projects 
to further the industry, and evaluate 
new phases of selling, production, ad- 
ministration, and finance. 

Made up of individuals whose em- 
ployers are members of the Graphic 
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Arts Association of Milwaukee, the 
membership includes persons in junior 
positions of management and adminis- 
tration, production, creative profes- 
sions, and sales. Donald F. Schmidt, 
E. F. Schmidt Company, is president; 
E. G. Stolpa, of Peter A. Altenhofer, 
Incorporated, was made vice-president; 
Roland Heller, Milprint, Incorporated, 
is the secretary-treasurer. In addition 
to these officers, the directors named 
include: Gregg Drow, Quality Press; 
Robert Mandel, of Mandel Engraving 
Company; Peter Olsen, Olsen Publish- 
ing Company; and Fielding Utz, Jr., 
Milwaukee Printers’ Roller Company. 


FOREMANSHIP PROBLEMS COURSE 

An intensive course on foremanship 
problems of the printing industry will 
be held June 19 through June 24 at 
Rochester Institute of 1echnology. The 
Institute announces that expert speak- 
ers from various areas of the field will 
present the problems. 








FRICK COLLECTION CATALOG 

A ten-volume Catalogue of the Frick 
Collection has been printing since last 
spring in the thirty-ninth floor tower 
room of the University of Pittsburgh. 
The work is under the direction of 
Bruce Rogers, dean of American ty- 
pographers. The first three volumes 
(one with text, two with supporting 
illustrations) appeared on December 
19, to honor the centenary of Henry 
Clay Frick, the captain of industry 
who founded the collection and left it 
to the American public. The collection 
is housed in the Frick mansion on 
Fifth Avenue at Seventieth Street, 
New York City. 

Begun over twenty years ago, the 
catalog’s research work was done by 
leading art authorities of Europe and 
the United States. Scheduled for com- 
pletion by 1951, the work is set and 
printed by hand on English handmade 
paper, and is the world’s biggest hand- 
press job in current progress. Its folio 


IT COSTS NO MORE TO BUY 


THE 


Ben Frinklit TRIiMOsAW 








“THE fd SAW 


IN THE 


low price FIELD” 


Sawing and trimming slugs, sizing and squaring 
plates are done right the first time on the 
Hammond Ben Franklin TrimOsaw. Why? Because 
the Ben Franklin is not a “cheap” saw — it is 
the lowest cost good saw that can be built. 

It carries the name TrimOsaw which is your 
guarantee of quality and the price fits every 


pocket book. 


Write for information. The low price will surprise 


you. 


ANOTHER 


many steps. 








TIME SAVER 


The Hammond No. 32 Strip Material 
Cabinet alongside your TrimOsaw 
takes no extra space and will save 
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pages measure 12 by 18 inches. The 
edition is limited to 175 sets of ten vol- 
umes each, none of them for sale. All 
will be presented to museums and to 
university and public libraries around 
the world, the cost being financed by 
the founder’s daughter, Miss Helen C. 
Frick. 

Sir Osbert Sitwell, in his introduc- 
tion, terms the collection “the most im- 
portant gift to the public in the annals 
of American Art History.” 


POSTER COMPETITION RULES 

Rules have been announced by the 
Society of Typographic Arts regarding 
the poster competition for the Sixth 
Educational Graphic Arts Exposition 
which will be held in the International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, September 11 
through 23. 

Chairman of the poster competition 
committee is Dr. R. Hunter Middleton, 
director of the department of type fac2 
design at Ludlow Typograph Company. 
Dr. Middleton has announced that the 
first prize will be $500 cash; second 
prize, $250 cash; and third prize, $100 
cash. There will be five honorable men- 
tion decisions. 

Designs are to be mailed between 
March 15 and March 31. The competi- 
tion will close April 8. Announcement 
of prize winners will be made after the 
jury meets on April 21. Designs are to 
be mailed to: Chairman, Poster Compe- 
tition Committee, The Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts, c/o Newberry Library, 
160 West Walton Street, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. There is no limit to the number 
of designs which may be submitted by 
any one designer and all artists are eli- 
gible to enter the competition. Each de- 
sign must include the emblems of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen and the Printing In- 
dustry of America, Incorporated, as 
well as the words “Sixth Educational 
Graphic Arts Exposition, Printing and 
Allied Industries—International Am- 
phitheatre—Chicago, Illinois—Septem- 
ber 11-23, 1950.” 

Not more than four basic colors may 
be employed in the designs. That is, it 
must be possible to reproduce the win- 
ning poster in not more than four print- 
ing impressions. 

Designs may be submitted in any 
convenient size but must be suitable for 
reproduction to 13 by 20 inches; and 
also for a small sticker-size reproduc- 
tion. Designs must be mounted on white 
mats 16 by 23 inches in size when sub- 
mitted to the competition committee. 
The style of the lettering may be 
roughly suggested or finished. Awards 
will be made on the suitability of the 
design to the nature of the exposition, 
its pictorial value, and the originality 
of its conception. 

The jury of awards is comprised of 
the following members: Rainey Ben- 
nett and Henry Harringer, free lance 
artists; Morton Goldsholl, president of 
the Society of Typographic Arts; Tay- 
lor Poore, art director of Tempo, Incor- 
porated; Otis Shepard, art director of 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company. 










Do you 
know that... 









e Thomas Roy Jones, ATF president, 
has been elected treasurer of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. ... 


Dr. R. Hunter Middleton, Ludlow’s 
type face expert, is the author of this 
year’s Diamant Classic, seventh of the 
annual miniature volumes published 
by Diamant Typographic Service, New 
York. Middleton’s title is “Creating 
Type.” . . . Vandercook Research, In- 
corporated, announces that its new 
Chicago laboratory is nearing comple- 
tion. . .. It is said that several 
New York paper dealers have joined 
the trend toward re-establishing the 
2 per cent discount practice. ... Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation con- 
ducted a two-day series of discussion 
forums in New York in mid-January. 
... Speakers at the graphic arts sec- 
tion meeting of the American Voca- 
tional Association convention in At- 
lantic City in December included Ferdy 
Tagle, New York; Dr. Charles F. Zinn, 
Chester, Pennsylvania; Milo T. Oak- 
land, DeKalb, Illinois; Samuel M. Burt, 
Philadelphia; John A. Wilkens, Belle- 
ville, New Jersey; Dr. Edward C. Esta- 
brooke, Chicago. . . . Printer Horace 
Hart, Rochester, New York, dug up a 
sponge fossil on his land calculated by 
scientists to be two hundred million 
years old... . New York Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen graduated its 
second class in “human relations.” ... 
Albert Schonbar, president of the 
Schonbar-Leigh Printing Company of 
New York, has had the pleasure not 
only of having his first novel published 
but also of having his plant set the 
type and do the presswork on his book. 
The book, entitled Bitter Wine, has 
just been published by the Exposition 
Press of New York. . . . Richard P. 
Carlton, recently elected president of 
the Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company, looks forward to 
1950 as a year of “continued growth 
and increased sales” for his firm. At 
the end of the third quarter, 3M sales 
were $83,200,660, an increase of 
$3,400,000 over the same period for 
1948. “And it looks now as if our 1949 
total sales will be higher than the 
$108,000,000 record we set in 1948,” 
he predicts. .. . New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association members ex- 
ceeded all other entries in national 
ratio studies for 1948 gathered by the 
Printing Industry of America. Mem- 
bers of the association’s cost and ac- 
counting department were awarded a 
$100 United States saving bond by 
PIA. ... Increased operating efficiency 
helped push net income of Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company to a record 
high of $3,354,102, or $11.02 a share, 
for the year ended September 30, the 





company’s annual report showed. Net 
income in the 1947-48 year was $2,425,- 
583, equal to $7.11 a share... . From 
150,000 to 200,000 men and women of 
the graphic arts industry in this coun- 
try, from neighboring countries, and 
from overseas, are expected to attend 
the Sixth Educational Graphic Arts 
Exposition at International Amphi- 
theatre in Chicago, September 11-23. 
Many of them will attend one or more 
of the national and international con- 
ventions of leading organizations in 
the printing and allied industries to be 
held in Chicago during the two weeks. 
... Burton F. Cherry, director of de- 
sign for the Cuneo Press, spoke on 
“Good Typography” at a Chicago Book 
Clinic dinner recently. He discussed 
the kinds of typography that best ex- 
press the feeling of the contents of a 
book. . . . Stanton L. Catlin has re- 
signed as executive director of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts in 
order to devote full time to completion 
of a book he is authoring on modern 
Mexican fresco painting. . .. Famous 
names are found in the early rosters of 
New York Typographical Union Num- 
ber Six, which this year is celebrating 
its one-hundredth anniversary. Horace 
Greeley was the first president of the 
union; Samuel Woodworth, author of 
“The Old Oaken Bucket” was a mem- 
ber, as were George and David Bruce, 
well-known type founders. . .. Ray- 
mond B. Yerg, of Yerg, Incorporated, 
printer in Belleville, New Jersey, 
makes fine violins as a hobby, at least 
one of them estimated to be worth 
$700 by an authority on such matters. 
... Thomas A. Hallet, our indefatigable 
subscription representative, is again 
back on the job after an operation . 

... Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, known in 
the graphic arts for his scientific 
studies of readibility and legibility of 
type, has retired as director of lighting 
research, General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, a post he had held for 
twenty-five year. Hendershot 
Inks Limited, Toronto, has been estab- 
lished as the Canadian distributor of 
Duall Combination Drier and Kwik Off- 
set Blanket Compound. Both products 
are now being manufactured from 
either the Brooklyn or Chicago plant 
of Gaetjens, Berger and Wirth, Incor- 
porated. J. E. Holman. is now the St. 
Louis representative of Gaetjens, 
Berger and Wirth. Mr. Holman comes 
to Gaetjens with a background of fif- 
teen years in the printing ink business 
... 6,075,855 tons of paper were made 
in the United States of America in 
1949 ... Floyd C. Hoffman, vice-presi- 
dent, Uniform Printing and Supply 
Division of Courier-Citizen Company, 
has assumed the position of western 
manager in charge of all Chicago plant 
operations and sales in the middlewest, 
southwest, and Pacific territories. Mr. 
Hoffman has been with the Uniform 
organization for over thirty years... 
C. Gilbert Norton has been appointed 
media director of 0. S. Tyson and Com- 
pany, Incorporated, succeeding Leigh 
Doorly, who is assuming new duties 
with the agency ... On January first 
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Cunningham and Walsh, Incorporated, 
succeeded the advertising agency of 
Newell-Emmett Company, a partner- 
ship which has been dissolved ... Ten 
graphic arts associations will hold 
their 1950 meetings in Chicago concur- 
rently with the September 11 to 23 
days of the Sixth Educational Graphic 
Arts Exposition which will be held in 
the city’s International Amphitheatre 
... Philip A. Frazier, formerly super- 
intendent of the bindery department 
for R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company, 
died January 27 at the age of fifty-six. 
Mr. Frazier was an inventor of devices 
used in printing processes... E. L. 
Hildreth and Company recently moved 
from Brattleboro, Vermont, to Bristol, 
Connecticut, and has become a corpora- 
tion of that state, changing the firm 
name to the Hildreth Press, Incorpo- 
rated. The management will remain 
unchanged ... Ben H. Black, sales rep- 
resentative of Intertype’s western dis- 
trict office in San Francisco since 1939, 
was recently appointed to the new 
office of assistant manager. C. Ralph 
Guilieri, a member of the western office 
for the past ten years, succeeds Mr. 
Black as sales representative and will 
serve clients in northern California and 
western Nevada ... Two future vol- 
umes promised in the Sans Serif ABC 
series published by Poole Brothers, 
Incorporated, of Chicago, are R. Hun- 
ter Middleton on Bodoni and E. Willis 
Jones on Caslon ... Kenneth Mairson 
has been appointed sales representa- 
tive for E. P. Lawson Company branch 
in Chicago. Mr. Mairson was with the 
Falco Corporation for seven years 
prior to this appointment . . . Chemco 
Photoproducts Company, Incorporated, 
whose main office and plant are at Glen 
Cove, New York, has added to its facil- 
ities the entire tenth floor of the Rit- 
tenberg Building in New York City. 
C. Harold Larsson is the office manager 
and Sam B. Anson is the general sales 
manager. Plans are under way to set 
up a complete New York City display 
room on the premises... 


WILSON HEADS STANDARD 

L. A. Wilson has been named head 
of the Standard Mechanical Bindings 
Company, subsidiary of the Dobson- 
Evans Company, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. 
Wilson has had twenty-eight years of 
experience in the printing industry. 
He will have charge of the custom 
binding, including supervision of sales 
and production. 


AUSTRALIANS ELECT DUNSTAN 

Douglas Dunstan was elected presi- 
dent recently of the Printing and Al- 
lied Trades Employers’ Federation at 
the Master Printers’ convention held 
in Sydney, Australia. Two years ago 
Mr. Dunstan, who is also president of 
his state association for the second 
term, visited many printers during an 
extensive tour of the United States. 

A progressive printer, one of the 
many projects Mr. Dunstan hopes to 
put through during his term of office is 
a major publicity scheme for the indus- 
try in Australia. 
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WALLACE S. WARNOCK 

Wallace S. Warnock, the designer 
of four-color printing presses, patent 
bases, hooks and other devices for pre- 
cision printing, died January 21 at 
Chicago. Mr. Warnock was eighty-two. 

Born in Marsville, Ontario, Canada, 
he left home and went to Toronto when 
he was twelve years old to take a job 
at $3 a month with board and room. 
A job with Hill and Wear, Toronto, 
was his start in the printing business. 
He took out naturalization papers for 
citizenship in the United States at In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia, and for 
four years was educated under Dwight 
L. Moody. He worked for various Chi- 
cago printing companies. While he was 


selling printers’ supplies he developed 
the Warnock diagonal block and reg- 
ister hook system. This system he sold 
for $129,000 plus royalties for the life 
of the patents. 

Wallace Warnock was a member of 
the Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 


ALL NAPL SPACE SOLD 

The National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers has announced that all 
exhibit space has been sold for the 
association’s eighteenth annual con- 
vention and exhibit. The convention 
will be held in the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. The year 1950 is 
Washington’s sesquicentennial year. 





means extra profit for you. 


to work in YOUR plant? 


30 Warren Ave. 





HOW MUCH 
WILL STATIC 
COST YOU THIS WINTER? 


SOUTHWORTH HUMIDIFIERS prevent the creation 
of static, lower heating costs, make rollers last longer, 
give better inking and reduce absenteeism. 


YOUR plant can be humidified with a small initial invest- 
ment. Extremely low operating and maintenance cost 


Users write us of complete freedom from static within 24 
to 48 hours after installation. Why not put these machines 


Write now for complete information. 
The “static” months are just ahead! 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CoO. 


“50 Years Service to The Graphic Arts” 
Tel. 4-1424 





Also manufacturers of Southworth-Post Envelope Presses, Corner Cutters, 
Paper Conditioners, Joggers, Automatic Skid Lifts, Punches, etc. 


Be « sonecietstat tet ets Al AN 


Portland, Me. 
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Something Gfore co learn from comic books... 


The absorbed expressions of this group of comic 
book readers tell a story ...a story of huge 
sales... of a new American habit... and a 
story of the power of illustrations. 

The rising sale of picture magazines, comic 
books, and illustrated books proves that people 
of all ages like pictures with their stories. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


io MORE 
SALES 


You can increase the sales appeal of your 
printed material by telling your story the way 
your readers want it...with more pictures. 

Kodak quality photomechanical supplies for 
the Graphic Arts industry will help to make 
the reproduction of your illustrations more 
effective. 


GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 








And now — STRADIVARIUS 


and five other famous craftsmen 


jon Eastern’s 


GREAT LETTERHEAD 


PARADE 


An maker and flag maker, silversmith and wood- 
worker, master of wooden clocks and genius of the 
violin . . . all are represented by unusual letterheads 


in Bain -rn’s latest letterhead portfolio. 

Number six in the distinguished series of GREAT 
NAMES ... GREAT DESIGNERS... GREAT PAPERS, 
this newest portfolio was designed by Dr. Carl P. 
Rollins, Printer Emeritus to Yale University. Included 
are letterheads you'll most certainly want to see... 








letterheads that you'll want to add to the thirty 
other unusual samples in the current series. 

Each one samples various weights and colors of 
Eastern’s papers... gives you the best visual evidence 
of the outstanding printing you can obtain with these 
fine business papers. If you, as one who specifies 
paper or printing, would like this portfolio — a re- 
quest on your business letterhead will receive prompt 
attention from one of Eastern’s Paper Merchants. 













EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 
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prom American Type Founders 


A New Vandercook Galley Proof Press with 
Safety Device to Instantly Stop Machine on 
Contact with Any Object Above Type High! 





N ow in production, this completely redesigned machine will meet 
the demand of newspapers and printers for a High Speed and Safe 
Electrically Operated Proof Press, delivering up to 40 proofs a minute! 

The new No. 23 Vandercook “Safe Electric” Proof Press has a bed 
size of 15” x 26”, and occupies a floor area of 36” x 57”. Inking mechan- 
ism consists of a motor driven Ink Drum, Vibrator and 4 Synthetic 
Rubber Form Rollers. Two wide hinged doors on the front and back of 
machine make all driving and operating mechanism readily accessible. 

Most remarkable improvement is the new safety device—so sensitive 
that any obstacle ;;” or more above type high... including a slug as 
shown in the illustration on the left...will instantly stop the press. 


Ask your nearest ATF Representative for full particulars about this 
and the twelve other Vandercook Proof Presses available from ATF. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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PLASTICOLOR COVER 
sells home or shop 


Kitchen stains, even grease, vanish 
from Plasticolor Cover at the touch of 
a cloth. That means long-continued 
sparkle and freshness for recipe books 
and such. when attractively bound in 
one of the six brilliant, sealed-in colors 
of Plasticolor Cover. 

But you say your customers want 
toughness and durability as much as 
beauty? Then show them this perma- 
nent lamination of plastic film and fine 
Beckett cover paper. It outlasts dust, 
dirt, grease, rain, almost anything. For 
luxury promotion ge shop instruc- 
tion manuals and outdoor displays, 
Plasticolor Cover helps create the first 
sale, builds repeat business. 

Ten seconds’ examination will prove 
that you can profitably sell Plasticolor 
Covers to your discriminating custom- 
ers. Ask your Beckett paper supplier 
or write us for samples. 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio - Berkeley 2, Calif 


P.S. Also look at Doplex Brilliant, the light- 
weight twin of Plasticolor. Permanent, spark- 
ling brilliance, in nine colors, for package wraps, 
box coverings, labels and such uses. 
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A PRODUCT OF 


RESEARCH 
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ALABAMA 
PN: Kiba baeee bin edenccoe Sloan Paper Company 
ARIZONA 
TNR oss cuksbanudnabe esses Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PEE Gaba keeu seeds enue Zellerbach Paper Company 
errr rr TT Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ARKANSAS 
EIR SG acces sinsaevcenew Arkansas Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 
Se rer rey Zellerbach Paper Company 
ARNO s 65 nc oes esunw a scsunbaeue Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
eer: Zellerbach Paper Company 
ES UN os sien ooo desk i eneaeeee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Lee | SPP errr rrr. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
EEL & hos 600 ckvuneee Zellerbach Paper Company 
ON boa ss cakes vaunbhnneae Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Co ET er Zellerbach Paper Company 
OD. vcencscerionssrsaccd Zellerbach Paper Company 
ee IR re eye ce Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
rere Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAT PIO 5-0 00:4 ww soe ocho ee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
EO Srey errr Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
eee Zellerbach Paper Company 
EPID, ss 0400.0552000500 Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ditty oe EEE Zellerbach Paper Company 
SS rere Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PEMD axbS kos eeesnccanee Zellerbach Paper Company 
ek, OT ere Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
oe RE eee OS Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Co Eee Zellerbach Paper Company 
COLORADO 
ee PREPS PE REPEC TO ETE: Carpenter Paper Company 
L,I eee Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 
Eo Sc ceckepw ane The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
WE TENOR 5.5. ese ciwceuceer Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington.......... The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 
<4 in inate OE. Knight Brothers Paper Company 
eT re Knight Brothers Paper Company 
[NMED ss bedscitenaunee Knight Brothers Paper Company 
ee STOTT, Knight Brothers Paper Company 
TN co oc ebastctoee ste Knight Brothers Paper Company 
GEORGIA 
DE chccbetkeesienevecuuecne Sloan Paper Company 
IDAHO 
Th 06s aekend ses senarnenn pein Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DE co akhessuseeacsxeaek Zellerbach Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 
64606 sesenessnnesivanee Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
. .Chicago Paper Company 
ry ree ey). Midland Paper Company 
INDIANA 
ER cipseccancadsnnnee Crescent Paper Company 
1OWA 
PP ccsnendsscnavened Carpenter Paper Company 
ed ©, ee etre. Carpenter Paper Company 
KANSAS 
Di bivcceesteseseeekesed Carpenter Paper Company 
NE hice scscsseuvncsonne Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 
IDE EGG ss pases ssesan’ The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
LOUISIANA 
EE Pee Perr Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
eh EEE OO The D and W Paper Co. 
i a Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
MAINE 
EE Oe re ee, Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
MARYLAND 
eee Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
eS ry ere ee Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
Te ee ee Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
EEE Charles A. Esty Paper Company 
MICHIGAN 
OS SP rer Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids ......... Quimby-Walstrom Paper Company 
[DEM chy chbkbsheaenbe cosee Dudley Paper Company 
MINNESOTA 
DUNES 5244 s44sseunend Carpenter Paper Company 
a) ee Carpenter Paper Company 
MISSISSIPPI 
PEROR. os oncecsnvccescsecceies Jackson Paper Company 
Ps cnissvkavsaborsa vase Newell Paper Company 
MISSOURI 2 
ME Thon sosebecsnneee Carpenter Paper Company 
Pc sui niche sake eee ene Beacon Paper Company 
ee Serer rrr es Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
eS er ree Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 








MONTANA 

MIE. ces sekuserseneunamad Carpenter Paper Company 
eh sin aain seu esauyeoee Carpenter Paper Company 
CO a er! Carpenter Paper Company 
DE KcLAsikeesenkaweaeo Carpenter Paper Company 
NEBRASKA 

NON sobs Sk ENS es Sa eAE Carpenter Paper Company 
LU chan cNUeeb seins comune Carpenter Paper Company 
NEVADA 

OO ELCs Gan caine ehon ese Zellerbach Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 

i OE rT eT TT J. E. Linde Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 

PIBUQUAIGUE. 0.4 2cccccsccscnes Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 

MEM ess aon icsaswewen Hudson Valley Paper Company 
RM Sinla va on cto s a6 seca eeauanae A Price & Son, Inc. 
DONO. Snob osicu pees se sana Hubbs & Howe Company 
ee, pn. Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. 
eb ee ee Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
CO) See eee The Canfield Paper Co. 
Fe < devivckavencncee Forest Paper Company, Inc. 
LD Lo eC on rT J. E. Linde Paper Company 
rrr rene A. Price & Son, Inc. 
no its ECE CE CCE Royal Paper Corporation 
I re ere eee Paper Service, Inc. 
SOD bak bose eceawense Suheun Paper Service, Inc. 
| RSE nce arr Troy Paper Corporation 
NORTH CAROLINA 

eer: Dillard Paper Company 
ee OE OPED Dillard Paper Company 
WROD aio asi aGatkwe seein Dillard Paper Company 
NORTH DAKOTA 

ND ss Awisenae ade cansnanee Western Newspaper Union 
OHIO 

IN a nah Sb e wees ee The Millcraft Paper Company 
Re The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
oe The Johnston Paper Company 
ee ee eee The Millcraft Paper Company 
SE SS owenemeneekee The Petrequin Paper Company 
RN Ss Swiwakesaudapaer The Scioto Paper Company 
Serene The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 

oe Ee) Ea Carpenter Paper Company 
fe rs Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 
OREGON 

NS Sree ore Zellerbach Paper Company 
RII aa S sein k's waive b Wo eae ee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PEON akin chs aw asehee ee Zellerbach Paper Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 

rr re Paper Merchants, Inc. 
PR cin cncncdespesannsue D. L. Ward Company 
Philadelphia... s 2.0002 Whiting-Patterson Company Inc. 
PIII 5 2 19 5 0 wn oe sb The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 

oe er res Carter, Rice & Company Corp, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

ee ere Dillard Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 

POP tee re. Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
SERS pyrene Southern Paper Company, Inc. 
Memphis Tayloe Paper Company 
PEL 6s cckaaniweassnashoe Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 
TEXAS 

NINO GAS oa kcusekveaenneee Carpenter Paper Company 
Austin. . ...Carpenter Paper Company 
Dallas.... ...Carpenter Paper Company 
PEMD “hos scchbossawcnancer Carpenter Paper Company 
ha nL Carpenter Paper Company 
Cs csinwuneannbnnaiue Carpenter Paper Company 
PMN sips ccacckassextes® Carpenter Paper Company 
ee, ee rr re Carpenter Paper Company 
PE PINS vkccceunenccceas Carpenter Paper Company 
UTAH 

OPES. © er rrr Zellerbach Paper Company 
VIRGINIA 

MITE io vn 5s 65s s\n hw MO ino laiw ie Cauthorne Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 

Seer Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DEE Gabssansnatxssrerane Zellerbach Paper Company 
OOMUND ss 6a aos 2s os ew ows esscree Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
IND i bo sh a nieuws oa rein woe Zellerbach Paper Company 
SS SEE ey or Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PEE eee Zellerbach Paper Company 
CL OBOE eee Zellerbach Paper Company 
PREM chs su kaseeun kee sos Zellerbach Paper Company 
WISCONSIN 

a er rer re The Bouver Paper Company 


EXPORT AGENTS 
American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U. S.A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


*+ @. REG. US PAT CFF 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION : 


122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Standard Prices! 





Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers are made with the 
new LongLac sulphate fibers — and a 
new Georgia clay coating formula. 
Now Levelcoat gives you premium 
quality press performance and repro- 
duction—atthe cost of ordinary paper! 

You’ll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four 1950 Levelcoat papers. In 





FINISHED ROLLS OF 1950 LEVELCOAT — THE NEWEST LOOK” IN PRINTING PAPER 


make-ready, on low or high speed 
presses, you'll discover new econ- 
omy and dependability. Finally, in 
comparing reproduction with that of 
any other paper, at any price, you'll 
agree there’s a striking new difference 
in the quality of printing achieved— 
with less ink —on 1950 Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for broadsides, magazines or 
house organs — look to Levelcoat for 
printability at its best 





Stop that log! All improperly barked logs are 
removed and reprocessed before being used. 
Only the finest of special ingredients, too, are 
accepted — like the new, exclusive LongLac sul- 
phate fibers. That’s why 1950 Levelcoat is whiter, 
brighter and remarkably cleaner than ever before. 





A sheet of paper is born on the Fourdrinier 
wire as whitewater drains away. The coating 
then applied provides a mirror-smooth surface 
of unusual whiteness, permanence, uniformity. 
With inks held buoyantly to the surface, tvpe 
is sharp and clean, colors strong, active, vigorous. 





Bright ? Right ! The brightness test is just one 
of 79 checks made on each lot of Levelcoat 
paper. This control system is the Kimberly- 
Clark way of making sure that your purchase of 
1950 Levelcoat gives you the press performance 
and reproduction of higher-priced paper. 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* Made with strong sulphate- 
cooked fibers. Permanence, foldability. di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* For finest offset 
printing, Lithofect provides a moisture-and- 
pick-resistant coating with a strong base 
sheet. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* Whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* An economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now, with the new Long- 
Lac fibers, Multifect has added strength, 
better foldability, greater uniformity. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


& PROOUCT OF 


Kimberly 


oo 


“TRADEMARK 
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Printed from electrotype 
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“Whe 


invented 








printing ? 











Johannes Gutenberg of Mainz 


or Lourens anszoon Cooter of Haarlem? 


TO" the answer is, Holland was the 
cradle of typography right from the start. 
Even today Amsterdam Types are designed and 
developed with the same patient endurance as 
tive centuries ago. They give you the ideal com- 


bination of inspired forms of beauty... plus a 


precision product of the highest standard. 


Cypefoundry “Amsterdam” 


Stocked and distributed by 
American Type Founders Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Ask your nearest ATF branch or salesman for specimen sheets 


In Canada: Sears Limited 


Set in Rondo and Nobel 
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bring your layouts to life: print on 


wreanarionn Mtonderoga, Jel 


Gcod eye-appeal, good all the way through! That’s watermarked 

Ticonderoga Text—combining distinctive appearance with top performance and 
surprisingly low cost. Use with letterpress, offset, gravure. Specify for book jackets, 
brochures, programs, announcements, your finest printed matter. In 7 colors 

plus cream and brite white; laid and wove, envelopes to match, plain 

and deckle-edged. Where the job calls for it—team it up with 

Ticonderoga Coverweight in matching colors! 


International Paper Company, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


for Printing and Converting 
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This user’s opinion of the 
STAR AUTOMATIC QUADDER 


is typical of those expressed 
by many other purchasers 


The underscoring is added by us. 


Consider how much automatic spacing could speed your 


production—how much money it could save you. 

Consider too, that you can have these advantages and 
these economies without sacrificing your present perfectly good 
equipment. 

The STAR QUADDER can be placed on your present 


Linotypes or Intertypes quickly and easily. Should 5) GRAPHIC ARTS 


A EXPOSITION 


you later on want to sell the basic machines, the 


PRECISION 
TRADE 


LINOTYPE 










STAR QUADDER can be removed without marring them, or 
hurting their selling value—and you still have the STAR for 
continuing use on your new linecasting equipment. 

Mr. Ryder’s opinion is typical of many letters from buyers 
over the U. S., some of whom have already ordered additional 
STAR QUADDERS. 

There'll never be a better time than right now to write 


for complete information on how you too, can 


bind benefit with the STAR AUTOMATIC QUADDER 


MARK 


COMPANY. 


Factory and Main Office INCORPORATED Branch Office: 


SOUTH HACKENSACK, N. J. 


CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER + 


1327 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


NEW YORK + BOSTON 
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Pick your paper 
by Performance... 


Today’s high-speed presses demand paper of high 
uniform quality. Champion papers are made to take 
advantage of every new development in modern 
press equipment. And so, more than ever before, 
today’s lithographers and paper purchasers are 
specifying Champion brands. 

When you’re specifying enamel paper for offset use, 
buy it by name. Make Wedgwood Coated Offset your 
choice. This high quality coated sheet, made espe- 
cially for lithography, gives added sparkle and 
brilliance to black-and-white and multicolor 
printing. Wedgwood Coated Offset is another good 
reason for specifying a paper by name... and 
making the paper Champion. 


eee 
Ahampion Paper and Fibre 
Company 


GENERAL OFFICES, HAMILTON, OHIO _ 
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All-Purpose i 

Litho, 
letterpress and pe ay 
and press v E 
of label jobs 


This cast coated 


less color re 
: Producti 
high finish with oe It combines extremely 





Harris 35 x45 two-color Lithograph 
Press, Model 245, manufactured by 
the Harris-Seybold Company. 


ert 








GREAT LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


WEDGWoop 
COATED 
A coated sheet of hi OFFSET 









nd is Suited to Spirit 
ariety 





KROMEKorTE* 


Sheet is unequalled for flaw. 





Sistered n, 
Cast Coated men Sor Cha ‘mpion’: 
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HILLCREST 
OFFSET 
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MILLS AND MAIN OFFICE: FITCHBURG, MASS. N. Y. OFFICE: 250 PARK AVE., N. Y. 17. © 11 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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PRIVATE LIQUIDATION SALE 


DAILY NEWSPAPER PLANT OF 


THE N.Y. SUN 


280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY—AT CITY HALL 


——ALL MOTORS ALTERNATING CURRENT—— 


2—Hoe 4-Unit Octuple Presses, 223/,” Cut Off, with Ball Bearing and Rub- 
ber Rollers 


3—Double Wood Junior Autoplates with Pots and Pumps 
3—Wood Autoshavers, 3—Hoe Shavers, 2—-Stereotype Saws 
2—Hoe Monarch Il Mat Rollers, 3—Scorchers, 2—Royle Routers 
2—Jig Saws, 4—Flat Casters, 2—Large Ink Tanks, 23—Turtles 
75—Stereotype Chases, 20—Stereotype Trucks, etc. 
35—Tons of Stereotype Metal 
44—Linotype and Intertype Machines 
54—Extra Magazines, Mat Cases, etc. 
190—Fonts of Linotype Matrices, Borders, Ornaments 
Linotype Kemp Furnace with Automatic Margach Water Cooled Pig Molds 
50—Tons of Linotype Metal 
3—Ludlow Machines, 10—Cabinets, 44—Ludlow Sticks 
200—Fonts Ludlow Matrices, Borders, Ornaments 


1—Monotype Giant Caster, 1—Typemaking Machine, 5—Monotype Straight Composi- 
tion Casters, 3—Material Making Machines, 2—Keyboards, Molds, Mats, etc. 


Complete Composing Room Equipment 

Complete Photo Engraving Department 

Machine Shop, Mailing Equipment, Electric Stackers 

44” Seybold Power Paper Cutter, Paper Balers, Chain Hoists 
500—Steel Clothes Lockers, Large Quantity Miscellaneous Equipment 


EVERYTHING PRICED FOR QUICK SALE! 


SALE UNDER SUPERVISION OF: 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 


277 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
PHONE: WORTH 4-1370 CABLE: PRINTREP, NEW YORK 
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THE ELECTRON No. 78 MACHINE 





The Electron-O-Plate No. 78 is a machine that 
can take any plate up to 57” x 75”. Built with 
an all welded solid steel tank and spring bal- 
anced bakelite cover. 


For better albumen plates 
suitable to give high quality 
printing combined with long 
runs, this new idea in plate- 
making has been proven a 
good money saver to the 
many users who have them 
in their plants today. 


Send for Booklet 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, INC. 


47 Watts Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Distributors for 


Electron Lithoplate 
Corporation 


99-105 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





AMCRICAN 


NUMB@RING:MAC HIN@Z 














ANY SPEED 
ANY PRESS 





a HIGH SPEED 
SAFETY LOCK PAWL 















“AT ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 
BRANCH — 105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 























OMFARE 


CARBON PAPERS 


and you're sure to choose 





Ace CARBON PAPERS deliver clean, clear and sharp 
impressions — by actual job experience. Try Ace Red- 
ONE-TIME back Pencil Carbons for salesbooks, bills of lading, and 
CARBON order books. Try Ace One-Time Carbons for snap-out 
PAPERS forms, manifold forms, invoices, etc. There’s your proof! 
REDBACK es, you'll find the quality and service you demand. 


PENCIL Write Today for Samples and Prices 


CARBONS ACE CARBON PAPER COMPANY 
664 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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FOR OVER 60 YEARS 







RELIABILITY 


Internationally famous for high class 
workmanship, smooth (practically silent) 
running and economical production of 
finest art, security, banknote, label and 
similar work. 


Ce ee a 


Original HTB Steam Feeder provides 
extra time for precise register. Single 
impression cylinder insures accuracy. 


HIGH SPEED PRODUCTION 


Special features include patented inking 
system, efficient damping device, inte- 
gral roller wash-up method, pile delivery 
and other features that mean less down 
time and more production. 


SINGLE COLOR 
OFFSET PRESSES 
Are made in six different 


sizes from 22” x 36” to 
42" % $9". 


TWO COLOR OFFSET PRESSES 
Compa qD Are made in five different sizes from 25” x 36” 









to 42” x 59”. Fast and reliable. 


@ Write NOW for Illustrated Brochure 'P” 


MANN PRESSES ARE MANUFACTURED BY GEORGE MANN & CO. LTD., LEEDS, ENGLAND 











ONE-TIME CARBON FORMS 
ARE PROFITABLE 


When you have a 


JCM COLLATING AND TIPPING MACHINE 


Production of internally glued forms can 
be profitable in your plant when you use 
the JCM Collating and Tipping Machine. 
Your operator can work fast and with a 
minimum of effort to produce more perfect 
work than ever before. Glue is applied in 
precisely the right amount, and at the right 
spot, with the simple speedy action of the 
machine. Sets of forms come from the ma- 
chine jogged, and ready for packaging. 


The JCM collator is flexible. It can be set 
up in a matter of minutes to accommodate 
any job from 1” x 2” to17” x 251)”. Tiered 
racks on both the left and right of the oper- 
ator provide easy access for multiple 
form collation. 


Write for further information. 







J. CURRY MENDES 


104 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON 15, MA 
© 1949, J. Curry Mendes Branch offices...Los Angeles...Chicago...New 
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ve PRINTING 


Mail a SALES house magazine of your own, 
“The NOTEBOOK of a Printer.”’ 
to your customers and prospects 
regularly, monthly, always. 


* We will provide it; a complete, mature, modern sales house 
magazine... “The Notebook of a Printer”... for you to mail 
monthly to your list of printing prospects. 


16 pages and cover, already famed, it will have your com- 
pany name and address incorporated throughout each issue. 


It tells and shows businessmen HOW to plan, write, design 
and print their “direct” advertising: catalogs, folders, letter 
enclosures, sales house magazines, internal industrial and 
store magazines, annual reports, explanatory manuals, etc., 
etc., tells how to get results, how to make more money. 


The “NOTEBOOK” will build your business, 
make friends, make sales, sell PRINTING for you. 


Only one printer in your territory can be accepted. It will be yours, 
exclusively, in your city, if you reserve the rights. Won’t you write fast 
for samples and data. 


OREN ARBOGUST, INC. 
228 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Advertising for Printers 
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L A. Type now offers 
S i Caps Lc. Comp. 
immediate delivery on 14 pt. 12A-$2.70 340-$3.20 $5.90 
. ; . 18 pt. BA- 2.75 23a- 3.50 6.25 
this popula: script at 24 pt. 6A- 3.60 16a- 3.95 7.55 
new low prices! Cast 30 pt. SA- 4.40 12a- 5.00 9.40 
36 pt. 4A- 5.00 10a- 5.60 10.60 

from foundry metal. 





wen AA Teg 


(225 E, Pico Blod., Los Hageles 15, ( 













MODERNIZE YOUR ROTARIES 
WITH THE NEW 


WESTERN 






A PROVED 
PROFIT-MAKER IN LEADING PLANTS 


Used with new, improved Blatchford Hooks, the Western honey- 
comb cylinder is the fast, modern way of mounting curved 
plates. Small plates can be mounted more closely—less paper 
wastage. Register is improved. Press preparation time is cut 
‘way down. Lock-ups are sure—trouble free. We honeycomb 
your present cylinders for much less than the cost of replace- 
ment cylinders. 


WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE TODAY 


WESTERN 


PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


3519 N. SPAULDING AVE. 
CHICAGO 18 


designers 

and builders of 

special printing presses, 
book presses 

and folders 








POTDEVIN 















Widely used by bookbinders and book 
printers. Applies 44” to 4” glue strip 
along edge of sheet of paper without 
any gum oozing at the edges and the 
dry side remains clean. Amount of 
glue coating is accurately controlled. 
Automatic compensation for sheets of 
varying thickness. 


Write for catalog illustrating other gluing 
equipment for bookbinders and printers. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


1226-A 38th ST., BROOKLYN 18, N. Y. 





Designers and manufacturers since 1893 of equipment 
POTOEVIN 


for Bag Making, Printing, Coating, Gluingand Labeling. 
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NEW 
CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 
for ANY plant 


We are adding two new models to our line to make mechanical mailing 
possible in any size plant. These models are companion machines to the 
larger models now used by leading publications and publication printers. 
Model C—A low-priced Futty Automatic mailing machine for publi- 
cations. 

Model S—A low-priced mailing machine with semi-Automatic feed and 
fully automatic labeling head for publications and/or direct mail. 


Write for additional information 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, Inc. 


1415 West Altgeld St., Chicago 14, Ill. 














All “Honeycomb Bases 


are a 


Make no mistake about it . . . only Blatch- 
ford gives you all the Blatchford security and 
economies. 


Blatchford lifted plate mounting “out of 
the groove” when it originated the honey- 
comb base, but the base was only a part 





LEVERLOCK of a finely engineered system. 
THE GALLEY LOCK THAT REALLY WORKS! Others have copied the base . . . but no 
Will Ses: You: Mena! — a einen i the se 
* Eliminates tie-up of many kinds of linecast forms —— — “a sie W's tateueee 


% Speeds page make-up and proofing 

*% Holds securely for handling, shipping 

* Holds fine type on its feet for good proofs 
* Sizes to fit all standard steel galleys 


SAMPLE, (834 Size) AVAILABLE.................. $1.00 POSTPAID 
ADDRESS INQUIRY TO NEAREST BRANCH 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION-—Branches in Principal Cities. 


q Anyone could mistake 
the BASE . . . but no 
one could possibly 
mistake the.. 
Blatchford CATCHD 





E. C. PALMER & CO. LTD.—Dallas, Houston, Miami, New 
Orleans, Tampa 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC.—San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


mi EW. BLATCHFORD CO. 


WALTER Y. STANLEY 111 Broadway 900 W. 18th St. 


New York 6, N. Y. Chicago 80, Ill. 














HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
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NUMBERING 





THANKS TO 
WETTER 
ENGINEERING 
SKILL 


Wetter Numbering Machines are more than a match 
for today’s high speed presses. Thanks to expert engineer- 
ing, the Parallel Rotary Model (illustrated below) prints 
up to 25,000 impressions an hour — smoothly and fault- 
lessly! Curved base is an integral 
part of frame—permits rapid 
setting of machine to any posi- 
tion on the mounting 
ring. Easy-to-install skip 
wheels allow printing in 
sequence you want. 

If you have a difficult 
numbering problem, why 
not take advantage of 
Wetter’s specialized ex- 
perience in this field. 
Further information upon 
request. 


@ 5950 








NUMBER IT BETTER WITH A WETTER 


WeElleR NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVENUE & LOGAN STREET ¢ BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES OF A.T. F., INC. 





HUNTING FOR 
SOMEONE 
YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON 
FOR PLATES.g 









the most modern offset, letterpress and 
gravure platemaking plant in America? 
Then you've got your bag in Graphic 
Arts’ complete plate service. 


Someone offering top-notch processes 
that effect economies for you? Searching 
for master craftsmen who can solve 
your production problems? Looking for 


MAIN OFFICE & PLANT: 110 OTTAWA ST., TOLEDO 4, OHIO + GA. 3781 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
148 W. 23RD ST. 
PHONE CHELSEA 3-5309 
. 

CHICAGO OFFICE 
222 WEST ADAMS 
PHONE RANDOLPH 6-5383 
e 
DETROIT BRANCH 
825 W. ELIZABETH 
PHONE WOODWARD 2.9122 








™( S95 
Sane a J" o oe 









Precision ground to .759” for 


11 point plates, each PMC STERLING TOGGLE 
SEMI-STEEL BASE is finished to a tolerance of 
0005” to insure a uniform impression and simplify 
makeready. 

Write us for details 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 Commercial Square ¢ Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











FRANKLIN GOTHIC 


' CONDENSED 
| OUTLINE %& 


||| An outline letter with a multi- 

| tude of uses. Cast in 3 sizes— 
24, 36, 48 pt., in caps, points 
and figures only. Very useful 
in overprinting either on type 
| or colored panel background. 
|||| Look fine as initials wherever 
| || the layout calls for size instead 
iil of weight. Combination figures 
are also available for creation 
||| 

| 




















of calendars. 


MmMuUR4jOo4dP Sea 


| Your dealer can supply you or 
write direct to 


| 
| | 45-17 S. Frederick St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Branch: 


| 422 S. Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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THE INLAND 
PRINTER'S 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHY 
Business for Sale 


Located in a Pacific Coast metrop- 
olis, one of the country’s best 
markets. The business has been 
established many years and en- 
joys a fine reputation for quality. 
Highest hourly selling rate in the 
country. Average annual volume 
for the past five years in excess of 
$80,000. The plant is one of the 
best-equipped (hand and ma- 
chine) in the country for its size. 
Offered as a going business only 
to craftsmen who are able to main- 
tain the present high reputation. 
Excellent reasons for selling. 


Box F-1379, Inland Printer 





ARIZONA 
ONE OF THE FINEST COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
ARIZONA, LOCATED IN TUCSON, 
the land of the sun; ANNUAL VOL- 
UME CONSISTENTLY IN EXCESS OF 
$115,000. SALE PRICE INCLUDING 


EQUIPMENT, LAND AND NEW 
BUILDING IS LESS THAN ANNUAL 
VOLUME, EXTREMELY INTEREST- 
ING TERMS. 
complete details on request from 
TUCSON REALTY and TRUST CO. 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 
exclusive agents 


CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 


e@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising. sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York 138, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


PRIVATE LIQUIDATION 


COMPLETE LITHO-OFFSET AND FINISHING PLANT 














245 Hollenbeck Street Rochester, New York 
PRESSROOM SCORING PRESSES 
2—HARRIS 41 x 54—single colors 1—THOMSON 28 x 41—Model EC-9-6 
‘ ; j 1—THOMSON 26 x 38 
All presses equipped with Neutralizers 1—THOMSON 28 x 41—Style 5 
and Spray equipment 
1—PAASCHE Portable Spray Gun M ER 
700—New Aluminum & Zinc Plates EMBOSSERS 
54” and 69” a 26 x 33—Gripper 
elivery 
1—Roller Embosser 29’’—4 Patterns 
BRONZERS 
See PAPER CONDITIONER 
1—KOHMA 44 x 66—Portable 
1—U.P.M. 44 x 64—Hand Fed 1—WILLSEA No. 2—U Type 


1—U.P. M. 44 x 64—Dexter Pile Feeder 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SHOP EQUIPMENT 


2—Air Temp. Air Conditioners—3 ton 





PAPER CUTTERS 








1—60” New SHERIDAN Power Gauge 1—LEWIS SHEPPARD Electric Truck 
1—57" OSWEGO Giant End Pull 1—LEWIS SHEPPARD Stacker 
1—44” SEYBOLD—10 ZC—+8104 3—LEWIS SHEPPARD Lift Trucks 


ALL ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AC—220 V—60 C—3 Phase 


EQUIPMENT CAN BE INSPECTED IN OPERATION 
AVAILABLE FOR IMMMEDIATE REMOVAL 


EVERYTHING PRICED TO MOVE! 
TERMS AVAILABLE 


BEN SHULMAN 


245 HOLLENBECK STREET GLENWOOD 7045 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
REBUILT PRINTING ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
MACHINERY For Professional Home Training 





LINOTYPES Now 1s the time to make your spare time 
INTERTYPES pay. Increase your earning power. Mr. 
MONOTYPES Young, international layout authority, of- 

KELLYS fers a complete Home Study Course to 
MILLERS help printers, advertising men, artists, etc. 
“Tareas Learn by mail how to use sound layout 


OFFSETS principles. Receive Mr. Young’s own per- 
. sonal criticisms. Endorsed by —_ 
sate cine cone, | asc ta 
82 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. AM att N ce: EMy OF ART 








E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill 


EXHIBITOR 








CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS (continued) 
e@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS, FANS, AD- 


ron nner, NOvPLIIES, Setemeoxh fl) GRAPHIC ARTS gg 


cone Trial Set $1.00. Fleming Calendar Co., 


6540 Cottage Grove, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
CHICAGO: SEPTEMBER 11-23-1950 











Virtually Every Printing Plant in the World Uses One or More 


TIME-SAVING PRODUCTS pr 
F @) R PR INTERS let press run until + = 3x9, inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 
LEAD AND RULE CUTTERS « TYPE GAUGES Instruction with each package. 


MITERING MACHINES * COMPOSING STICKS * SLUG CLIPPERS * BAND SAWS THE INLAND PRINTER 
H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 


Needs no heati imply wet it, attach it to tympan and 
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Free to “Flat-as-a-pan- | 
cake” users. Ask your dis- = 
tributor for yours today. 













‘‘Flat-as-a-pancake’’ Gummed Papers meet a wide ™ 
variety of needs for labels, stickers and stamps. They print — 
better, lie flat and stick tight. This new handbook shows the 
complete line . . . dextrine, strong and special glues . . . full 
range of whites and colors. 

Samples and Suggestions for the selection, use and han- 

dling of gummed papers are also included and arranged for 

ready reference. Ask for your handbook today. It will help you 
open up a new source of profit with a minimum expenditure of 
time and effort. 


Those Gumming Specialists 


The Brown-Bridge Mills, Inc., Troy, Ohio 






It’s the gummed paper in the 
distinctive black package 





NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
389 Fifth Avenue 608 S. Dearborn 1736 Land Title Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 


4053 Lindell Bivd. 1 Drumm St. 


10-W 
BELTS 


For The 


MIEHLE VERTICAL 
$10.40 


POSTPAID AND GUARANTEED 
* Not available for late model V-50. 


Jack Beall Vertical Service 
641 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


707 Garrett Bidg. 








AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
FINE PRESSWORK 








SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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Classified Buyers’ 
FOR SALE (continued) 


Guide (continued) 





FOR SALE 


MIEHLE PRESSES, SINGLE and TWO COLOR, 
HAND FED, AND WITH AUTOMATIC 
FEEDERS 


No. 1/0 Two Color nee, Dexter Suction 
Feeder and ext. 

No. 46 Single Color ‘Miehle Automatic Unit, 
bed 3612” x 46” 

No. 46 Two Color Miehle Automatic Unit, 
bed 3554" x 46’ 

Kelly Press B Special, 17 x 22” 

Kelly Press No. 1—Size 22 x 28 

20” x 26” Miller Simplex 

Miehle Horizontal 22" x 28” 

1—V-45 Miehle Vertical Press 

Model “M” Cleveland Folder with continu- 
ous feeder 

34” Diamond Paper Cutter 

38” - 40" - 50” Seybold Paper Cutters 

44” Oswego Paper Cutter, heavy duty — 
Auto. Clamp 


2—4 track 2 color Miller 
Presses, serial Nos. 6847 and 
6784. Late improvements. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323-29 No. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Many other items — list on request 








COMPLETE 
MONOTYPE DEP’T 


Equipped for Tariff and Time-Table 
Production 


PRICED TO SELL AT $5000 
* . * 


Plant is located in Pittsburgh, Pa., and it 
can be inspected. The following is but a 
small portion of the complete inventory: 


3 Monotype Composition Machines, com- 
plete with Gas Pot, AC Motor, Mar- 
gach feeder. 


1 Monotype Strip Material Maker, com- 
plete with Gas Pot, AC Moter, Mar- 
gach feeder. 


3 Monotype Keyboards—z20 extra Key- 
banks. 


1 Air Compressor with Motor and Tank. 
24 Extra Composition Molds. 
70 Mat Cases with Complete fonts. 


Wire, Write or Phone for Complete 
Details of Inventory. 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Bryant 9-1132 











RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








RES RE, Y= TTS. 
28” ROSBACK 
ROTARY PERFORATOR 
DEMONSTRATOR 
DISCOUNT FOR QUICK SALE 
Tompkins Printing Eqpt. Co. 


Phone, a or Write TA 5-8003 
1040 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


FOR SALE (continued) 





PRECISION REBUILTS 


MIEHLE Two Color Model 41 
27x40 2" No. 18998 Dexter 
1-F, feeder No. 11212 

MIEHLE Vertical V-9266 

MIEHLE Horizontals (2) 

MIEHLE Pony No. 13088 

MIEHLE No. 4-4R No. 14043 

MIEHLE No. 2 No. 14919 Unit 

MIEHLE 5/0 hand fed, spirals 

MIEHLE 5/0 automatic unit 

MILLER SY Major 4 track unit 

MILLER TC 4 track units (2) 

KELLY B Special, ext. divy. 

KLUGE Craftsman 12x18 press 

SEYBOLD 44” Dayton models (2) 


DIAMOND power cutters 30”, 
3442" 


New Model Sheridan 36” cutter 
BAUM Model 1420 (new 1949) 
LATHAM stitchers 34", 5”, and 
1 Y% an 
INTERTYPE Model B two deck 
(2 units) 


VANDERCOOK Model 317 proof 
press 


TYPE & PRESS 


OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 
110 WEST HARRISON 
CHICAGO 5 


U. S. Distributors, 
James Halley & Sons 








Harris LSC 35x45 Offset 
Press 

Harris S8L 28x42 Offset 
Press, Hi-pile Delivery 

Harris EL 22x34 Offset Press 

Webendorfer 22x29 Offset 
Press 

Miller Simplex 20x26 

Cleveland Automatic Folder, 
26x40 . 

Miehle Hand-Fed Presses, 
46” and 56” 

Auto. Clamp: Paper Cutter 

1 48” Size 

No. 2 Kelly 22x34 Press 

Christensen Gang Stitcher 

} Sheridan (Rowe) Three-Knife 

Continuous Trimmers 


, J. SPERO & COMPANY 


? 549 W. Randolph, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Telephone ANdover 3-4633 





4 





NO MATTER 
WHERE YOU ARE... 


ONE-TIME CARBONS 
ARE NEAR YOU! 


there’s an AMCO warehouse close enough that your 
wholesaler can easily maintain a complete stock to meet 
and to deliver, immediately, all your One-Time Carbon 
needs. For the best carbon and the fastest service — ASK 
FOR AMCO, the One-Time Carbon that comes in 14 
different ream patterns and sizes. 









Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Sales Office) 


Lay Albuquerque, N. M. 


Ennis, Texas <<". Y% New Orleans, La. 


Houston, Texas 






Lay Chatham, Va. 


Birmingham, Ala. 









AMERICAN CARBON PAPER MFG. CO. 


General Offices and Factory e Ennis, Texas 








| 








FOR SALE (continued) 


o TWO COLOR 44 x 64” Harris offset press. 

Automatic unit. Available immediately. A 
real buy. Turner Printing Machinery, Inc., 
2630 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Branches: 
Chicago— Detroit. 





e@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: New mod- 

el National book sewing machines; also re- 
built machines. Write for particulars. Joseph 
E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





e MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all presses. 
Some rebuilt units. C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., 
W. Mineral Street, Milwaukee, Wis 
t 


e FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of new and 

rebuilt printing equipment on easy terms. 
Write for free list. Missouri Central Type 
Foundry, Wichita, Kans. 








FOR SALE (continued) 


@ 1-DEXTER FOLDER 38 x 50” No. 189A 

serial No. 6822 with Cross Continuous Feed- 
er. 6 folds; 4 right angle, followed by 32 and 
parallel 16. Completely rebuilt. Guaranteed as 
good as when new. Immediate delivery. Gun- 
nar Lindberg & Co., 123 S. Jefferson St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





e SCOTCH LINO MATS—8, 10, 12, PT.; six 

point Kenntonian: $50 per font, no short- 
ages, proofs furnished. Edward Mayo, 137 La- 
Belle St., Dayton, Ohio. 





e TWO COLOR, 50 x 72 Babcock No. 272 
sheet fed rotary automatic unit. Dexter suc- 
tion pile feeder. Extension delivery. AC motor. 


‘Priced to sell quickly. Turner Printing Mach- 


ery, Inc., 2680 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Branches: Chicago—Detroit. 
(Continued on neat page) 
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22” x 34” 
SINGLE COLOR 


OFFSET 
PRESS 


ONLY EBCO HAS 
THESE FEATURES! 


- Patented Pull Side Guide 


e 


larger, Sturdier Dampening Rollers 


ws 


. Cylinders Balanced and Running on Tapered 
Roller Bearings 


Rapid Accurate Plate Cylinder Adjustment 


y > 


Positive Register Detectors on Each Front 
Guide 


. New One-piece Feeding Cylinder 

. Full Sight Larger Diameter Inking Rollers 
. Inker Driven from Main Drive 

. Proper Blanket Tension Easily Applied 
Positive Sheet-by-sheet Reloading Feeder 


~_-_ 
~- oO 


. Extra Capacity Clear View Delivery 


a 
nn 


. Streamlined for Safety and Ready 
Accessibility 


. Graduated Scales for Feeder Pile and 
Side Guide 


nae 


— 
2 


toheeeeee 


Write for illustrated folder on 
these and other EBCO features! 





PRINTING MACHINERY DIVISION ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
400 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 





Save Time, 
Reduce Costs, 
Get Better 
Printing with 


Pn) Job 


Press Locks 





These locks solve the problem of ob- 
taining a safe, sure lock-up with the 
least waste of time and effort. One 
of the six sizes is sure to be right for 
the job. A full set would be a real gift 
to your composing room, and would 
pay you cash dividends for years to 
come. Made in 1” 142”, 2”, 3”, 4” 
oud 5". 


All Sizes — Prompt Shipment From Stock 


MORGANS & WILCOX mre. co. 
Dept. |, Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers Supplies Since 1878 

DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Insist on Megill’s 
Gauge Pins 


for use on all Job Presses 


MEGILL’S == —, 
PATENT 
Spring Tongue 

GAUGE PINS $1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 


MEGILL’S PATENT 
Original Steel 
GAUGE PINS 


HEAD 12, 15 OR 18 PT HIGH - 75¢ DOZEN 








Remember. ONLY MEGILL MAKES 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 


THE 


EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 














e@ 2 H. P. GUARANTEED Rebuild variable 
A 1800/720 RPM printing press motor. G.E. 
220 volt, single phase. R. B. Weiler, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 














MODERN, EFFICIENT EQUIPMENT 
FOR PLATE MAKING DEPARTMENTS 


Cameras, Whirlers, Tables, 
Sinks, Vacuum Frames, Etc. 





Send For Our Free Catalogue 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. 


680 EAST FORT STREET 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 

















MAKE YOUR OWN 









Platens 11 x 13 in. 


Exclusive 


Rubber 
‘citm Printing Plates 


Chambers 


Extreme Precision 
Tremendous Power 
Maintained Pressure 
Power Economy 

Connects to 110 V. 
Thermostatically Controlled 


The Eva-Press 


Write for Literature 
AMERICAN EVATYPE CORPORATION 
Deerfield, IIlinois 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


SYV7RON 








PAPER JOGGERS 





Save Money and Time 


Not at one operation but at a dozen 
these P.J.’s cut down costs—prior to 
cutting, printing, folding, binding, 
punching, padding, trimming, off- 
setting, etc. Aligning heavy board 
to onionskin. 


write for literature 


SYNTRON CO. 








575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 





NEW - 


and better than ever! 


HABERULE 


Visual COPY- CASTER 


No greater compliment could be paid the Haberule 
Visual Copy-Caster than the many thousands of orders 
and re-orders received from agencies, advertisers, 
studios, printers, schools, universities, etc. ...s g- 
nifying its constant use and preference over any 

other copy-fitting method. Amaz ngly simple and 

fast. Almost 800 machine and foundry type- 
faces; pocket size, plastic bound. Com- 
plete with Haberule ‘‘6’’ Type 
Gauge, $6.00... at artist 
supply stores 
or 


HABERULE PUBLISHING CO. 
5 east 42nd street + new york 17, ny. 


HELP WANTED 


@ SALARIED POSITIONS. $3600 to $30,000. 

This confidential service for outstanding men 
who desire a new connection, will develop and 
conduct preliminary negotiations without risk 
to present position. Send name and address for 
details. Tomsett Associates, 1208 Berger Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 











e LINOTYPE OPERATORS, also COMPOSI- 

TORS—FLOORMEN—2 linotype operators, 
1 machinist operator, and 4 compositors-——floor- 
men. Medium size job shop non-union, located 
in southern city, population around 30,000; 
good pay and working conditions. Permanent 
job. Write, giving references, Box F-1376, The 
Inland Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





e MONOTYPE COMBINATION KEYBOARD 

AND CASTER. Medium size job shop, non- 
union, located in southern city, population 
around 30,000, good pay and working condi- 
tions. Permanent job. Write, giving references, 
Box F-1377, The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





e MANAGERIAL POSITION in Midwest City. 

Offset and letterpress plant. Outstanding op- 
portunity for capable and energetic man. Knowl- 
edge of costs and sales ability required. Send 
complete information. Confidential. Box F-13875, 
The Iniand Printer, Chicago, I]. 


PRINTING 


IMPROVED SATISFACTION 
icncnanasilllll 








Central’s ink conditioners provide 
four tested ways to get better results 
from your regular inks. Add in 
small amounts, according to simple 
directions. You'll be amazed and 
doubly pleased with the results. In 


GREATER 
CUSTOMER 














letterpress or litho, results are posi- 
tive and uniform. Your inks adjust 
to point-of-use conditions . . . They 
stay at printing peak. Eliminate ink 
troubles this practical, low-cost way. 


Good Tuk Setter 


6 ” 
‘33 Ink Conditioner 


For letterpress. With ‘33’, presswork im- 
proves noticeably. Colors pop out brilliantly 
Halftones stay “sharp, clean and open” 


“0-3 3” Ink Conditioner 


Developed particularly for litho and multi- 
lith. In all qualities, similar to ‘33’ Saves 
time in wash-up. Ink flow is uniform Fewer 
re-runs necessary 


“60 0” Ink Conditioner 


Gives light-bodied inks the same qualities 
provided by ‘33” Ink Conditioners for 
normal inks You get greater overall print 
quality Unexcelled with gloss inks 


GLAZCOTE Ink Conditioner 


Makes your regular inks scratchproof. As- 
sures a tough, glossy, abrasion-proof finish. 
It’s the proved answer to one of printing’s 
most troublesome problems. Try it! 





an 
COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


ao. 

ep 

ar 
IN CANADA-—it’s CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., 
35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Export Division: Guiterman Co,, Inc., 





1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, 


Ilinois 


LTD., TORONTO 





HELP WANTED (continued) 
e SALESMAN: For complete letterpress. 


EXECUTIVE: Printing plant in Ohio. Splen- 


did opportunity for adva t for ful 
young salesman fully experienced in the print- 
ing business to eventually become assistant to 
the President. Box F-1378, The Inland Printer, 
Chicago 6, Il. 








printing machinery. 
Chicago, II. 


MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 
@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 


inghouse Motor and control equipment for 
211 West Wacker Dr., 








REPRESENTATION WANTED 
@ SALESBOOKS: One-time carbon forms, 


Snap-er and business forms—free illustrated 


price lists. ERSCO, Cor. Compton Ave., Bronx 
61, New York. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing To 











File for Samples 
and name of your 
nearest Ti:Bi Dealer 

and rubber 6ngravev.... 


Ti:Pi Lomeany 


1000 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY 6, M0. 
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From the waist up 


this man is a 


fine investment ! 


@ The “know how” in his head and 
the skill in his hands enable this man 
to earn profits for you. But when he 
uses his legs and his feet while he 
hunts for leads, slugs, rules, sorts 
and spacing materials, down goes 
his production and zp go your costs. 


Hamilton Equipment keeps costs 
down by saving costly footwork ... 
makes it possible for every com- 
positor to have ample supplies of 
needed materials in easy reach. 
Hamilton Equipment also saves ex- 


ENGINEERED TO Guia G00 





pensive floor space in the composing 
room by providing maximum work- 
ing and storage capacity in minimum 
floor area. 

Mail coupon below for the Hamilton 
Catalogs you need; also for free copy 
of booklet “Composing Room Lay- 
out” that demonstrates how, in easy 
steps, you Can re-arrange your com- 
posing room for maximum efficiency. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 





Please send me Hamilton Catalogs as fellows: 


No. 21, Newspaper Com- 


ing R Equipment 
posing Room Equipm YOUR NAME 





CJ No. 23, Type Cabinets 
COMPANY 





[i No.24, Imposing Tables and 





No. 25, Wood tee ol 
Accessories 


CITY. 


STREET ADDRESS. 





ZONE___STATE 





Booklet, “Composing Room 
Layout” 


Ip 








Classified Buyers’ 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


e SUPERINTENDENT — Letterpress plant, 

skilled in composition, imposition and line- 
up, now employed, seeks change. Experienced 
in all departments, 35 years in executive capaci- 
ties, available at once. Write Box F-1374, The 
Inland Printer, Chicago, Illinois. 


Guide (continued) 





e YOUNG—AGGRESSIVE job printer, press- 
man wishes job with advancement oppor- 

tunities. Married, not a floater. For details, 

ea R. E. Drew, 302 N. Normal St., Ypsilanti, 
ich. 





e COMPOSITOR: Seeks pesition where better 

typography is necessary. West Coast pre- 
ferred. Union. Box F-1373, The Inland Printer, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 





STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 
graved stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 
as Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 18, 





STITCHING WIRE 


@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 

ninety-two years of wire drawing experience. 
Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. 





STOCK CUTS 
One Drop Isn't A Shower 
i —but 
CUTALOG 
86 


Is A 
SHOWER 


vermo=—2F 





Stock Cuts and Stock Photos 
Request this Free Cutalog NOW! 
This plastic bound, 60 page, size 9x12 Cuta- 
log places “Nifty” ideas at your fingertips. 
Your next printed message can be developed 
and illustrated easier with this Book in your 

hands. 
Cutalog 86 is FREE. Write Now. 


COBB SHINN 


721 Union Street, Indianapolis 25, Ind. 





ROUND w. FLAT 


Seneca stitching wire for Bookbinding 
and Box Stitching is cvailable in 
galvanized or copper coated finishes 
in all popular sizes . . . round or flat 
on spools and cores. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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HIGH SPEED ROTARY 


XNEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Walter Scott & Co., Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 








Amsco Chases SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 








* Electric-Welded + Square and True * Absolutely Guaranteed 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 FORTY-EIGHTH AVENUE 


e LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 








For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 














Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
TABLE SAW 


RICHARDS’ “Clipper” 


FIRST— 


Rolling Table Saw—Built in Storage 
Automatic Foot Switch 

Instant change Saw to Saw Trim (PAT.) 
152 Pica Gauge—Two Sizes of Tables 
“Bulldog” Safety Clamp 

Plus other Richards’ original Features 








: | TOOK 
| LAST SUMMER 














YOU NEE A 
MONOMELT, I(T FEEDS 
CLEAN, MOLTEN METAL AT 
JUST THE RIGHT 


TEMPERATURE —— 
FEWER. SQU (RTS, 





Send for 
Stratosphere 
Folder 


J. A. RICHARDS CO. 


The First In KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
903 N. PITCHER ST. 


THIS (5 GREAT / 
HAVENT FAD A 
SQUIRT ALL DAY 
WITH MY / UO 
MONOMELT § | 




















TYPEFOUNDERS 


SHADOW 


14 Point 15A Caps & Figures $3.30 
36 Point 7A Caps & Figures 5.90 


Write for FREE Catalog 
PERFECTION TYPE ixsonrotart? 


ORPLID 


Immediate delivery — 10 to 48 pt. 














I’m getting nearly twice the type set since I have a Monomelt on 
my machine. No more over-heated metal squirts to slow me down 

. no more metal pigging .. . no more worry about the metal 
level in the pot. My Monomelt takes kill-out slugs right from the 
forms and feeds clean, molten metal, thermostatically controlled, 
into the machine pot in just the amount that is used by each cast. 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 












1612 N.E. POLK STREET 








TYPEFOUNDERS (continued) 


@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attractive 
faces, always dependable. Write for circular. 
Northwest Type Foundry. Minneapolis 15, Minn 


Immediate delivery — 14 to 36 pt. 
Sorts available 14 to 84 pt. 


Corvinus Skyline 


Immedicte delivery — 14 to 48 pt. 


Corvinus Med. Italie 


Immediate delivery — 12 to 48 pt. 











ENGDAHL 


BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


“Books Bound by Us Are 


e PERFECTION HARD FOUNDRY TYPE: 
Modern faces, priced right. Write for speci- 


mens. Perfection Type, Inc., St. Paul 1, Minn. 





TYPEMETER 
ACCURATE COPYFITTING EASY 











PRISKA 


Immediate delivery — 24 to 48 pt. 














Send for catalog showing over 200 complete series 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


633 PLYMOUTH COURT « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
WHEN NEW TYPES ARE MADE, ACME HAS THEM FIRST! 








Make better layouts with the Elco Universal 
Typemeter. Shows ot a glance the number of 
characters of any typeface, any size, in lines 
of any measure. Simple and easy to use. Get 
your copy now. Only $5, postpaid. Send check 
or M. O. to The Inland Printer Book Dept. or 
Elco Typographic Service, Second & Dueber, 
S. W., Canton 6, Ohio. 


Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone MOnroe 6-6062 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Ace Carbon Paper Co. aa a ee ‘ 98 

Acme Type Foundry. S + + +. oe 
American Academy of Art. > =e 
American Carbon Paper Mfg. be. « < aps 
American Evatype Corp. ». » See 
American Numbering Machine ©o. : « 98 
American Roller Co. . . = ae 
American Steel Chase Co. : bo6) oa 


American Type —. 
9, 20, 21, se 28, a in: 7. 


Amsterdam re... *.. 


Arbogust, Oren, Inc. . . - . + + 100 
Babcock Printing Press o> —— oe 
Baltotype os oe ae 
Baum, Russell Ernest, es st cc 3 
Beall, Jack, Vertical Service . & os oe 
Beckett Paper Co. hi « wow S 17 
Blatchford, E. W., Co. . . . . =. ~- ‘101 
Brown-Bridge Mills, Inc. bo Se Se 
Cantine, Martin, Co. ts £ + 

Central Compounding Rees fy of SDE 
Challenge Machinery Co. at 27 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co. es 95 
Chandler and Price Co. . : > 33 
Cheshire Mailing Machines, Inc. . 101 


Consolidated Water Power and Paper ‘Co. 18 
Cromwell Paper Co. Inside Back Cover 


Dexter Folder Co. ae fe ee ee 14 
Dobeckmun Co. bo a Be ne lee 90 
Co 8 ee ee ee 
Eastern Corp. i eee boo Ke 
Eastman Kodak ‘Co. ; eel ks Sie 87 
Elco Typographic Service ee eo Oe 
Electric Boat Co. . oe So re 
Engdahl Bindery eS Bk Ss 3 i eee 
Fitchburg Paper Co. . . .... =. 96 
Graphic Arts Corp. of Ohio . . . . 102 
Haberule Publishing > i os ss) Se 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. SS ee we. 
Hammermill Paper Co. >. « one 
Hammond Machinery Builders . . . 84 
Harris-Seybold . i ' - « See 
Howard Allied Paper ee Gc. Sk 9,10 
International Paper Co. . . . . . . 93 
International noeaaed . eee 
Intertype » ke . . Outside Back Cover 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. . . . . . . 90,91 
L. A. Type and Rule Co. : : is 5 
Lanston Monotype noes Co. + 30 
Lawson, E. P., Co. PS. se 31 
Linotype Parts Co. oe ae a 94 
Ludlow Typograph Co. ae ee 1 
Maxwell Paper Co. SC a ae 10 
McLaurin-Jones Co. a, ee ae cae ae 13 
Mead Corp. . Ste? a> eee 15 
Megill, Edw. L., ek a an a CS 
Mendes, J. Curry > 99 


Mergenthaler + Ry Co. "Inside e Front Cover 
Miller Printing Machinery 


Monomelt Co., Inc. ee! 
Morgans and Wilcox Mfg. ce - . . . Ds 
Nashua Gummed and Coated sia Ce... 32 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 5 35 
New Era Mfg. Co. .  . se Ss 24 
Northern Machine Works . i wa ole 
oo 4 
Payne and Craig Corp. . . .. . . 103 
Perfection Type, Inc. .:. . . . . . 109 
Plaza Machinery Co. . . . .... 99 
Potdevin Machine Co. » wir wel ee 
Printcraft Representatives . . . . . 97 
Printing Machinery Co. . . . . . . 102 
Richards, J. A., Co. ae a 104, 109 
Rosback, F. P., Co. eo a Se es a ee ae 8 
a ys Se a | 
St. Regis Sales Corp. . . . . . . 23 
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Mr. George Deeney, 
Pressroom Foreman 
of Recorder Print- 
ing and Publishing 
Company, San 
Francisco, Cali- 


fornia. 





how to 
restore 
warped 


wood-mounted 


cuts 


Cromwell Paper Company 
4801 South Whipple Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


I'd like to try Cromwell Tympan. Please send me a sample sheet. No 


obligation, of course. 
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(check)—Square cut 0 Clipped, scored 0 





“After thoroughly 
heating the wood-mount, 


quickly place it on a cold 


stone or press bed. 
Hold the warped edges 
down fora 
minute or two and the 
wood-mount will flatten 
out. If one heating is 
not enough, repeat 


the operation.”’ 


only the BEST is good enough... 


so don’t just say “Tympan 
say: CROMWELL Tympan!”’ 


Like outstanding printers everywhere, Recorder 
Printing and Publishing Company knows that 
Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan gives 
sharper, cleaner impressions. Its calipered uni- 
formity, high tensile strength and absolute resist- 
ance to oil, moisture and atmospheric changes 
permits every sheet of Cromwell Tympan to bear 
Cromwell’s UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE. 
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Send coupon today 


eee CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 


Special Pre- 


Rares Tee ae 4801 So. Whipple Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 





The demand for variety is great 


THE NEED FOR ITS EFFICIENCY IS GREATER 


@Ever analyze the output of your composing 
machine at the end of a day’s work? ... Ads, 
straight matter, classified, display, heads, list- 
ings, job work—you are probably setting them 
all these days. And have you ever noticed that 
many kinds of composition seem to be becoming 
more varied, more complex? 


@This typographic trend can best be met by 
equipping your shop with Intertype® Mixer Line 
Composing Machines. They bring within easy 
reach of your operator’s fingers a large variety 
of type. He can switch from one face to another 


SET IN LYDIAN FAMILY 


—set as many faces as are needed in the same 
line—with the Feather-Touch Mixer Shift. 
Shifting magazines is quick and easy with the 
No-turn Electric Autoshift. To quad lines right, 
left or center requires only a touch on the Auto- 
spacer Knob. There’s no fumbling, fussing or | 
transferring of quads and spacebands. 

© Models F and G* Intertype Mixers answer 


_ today’s great need for efficient, profitable type- 


setting. These versatile machines are so simple 
to operate and so productive that many users 
wonder how they ever got. along without them. 


* Model F contains 90-channel main magazines only. 
*Model G combines 72 and 90-channel main magazines. 


Write nearest Intertype office for Mixer details 


INTERTYPE 


SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL. 
LOS ANGELES 15, CAL. 
NEW ORLEANS 10, LA. 


BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. ~ 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 








